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WS OF THE WEEK. 


Taere have been Tory meetings and dinners, and Radical 
therings, in different parts of the country ; but what are the 
Whigs about? where is the Juste-milieu? The scrupulously 
yeracious Morning Chronicle protests that the result of the ses- 
sion has been a material increase of power and popularity to 
Ministers! The Opposition has been disappointed and lost 
credit; but the nation rejoices in its Whig rulers, who occupy a 
splendid position. Pity it is, but very true, that the manifestation 
of delight and satisfaction should be confined to a Downing Street 
newspaper. Why do not the triumphant Whigs proclaim and 
prove their popularity as in the days of the Reform delusion, 
when they contrasted the “ voice of a nation” with the “ whisper 
of a faction?” There are assemblies of hundreds of thousands 
in the Midland Counties, as in 1831 and 1832; but not to main- 
tain Whigs against Tories. There is a widespread and powerful 
organization of the masses ; but with other aim than the bolster- 
ing up of the Metourne Cabinet. On the contrary, Ministers 
are uniformly condemned by the classes who terrified the Lords 
six years ago, as traitors to their principles and Tories in grain. 
But turn to Ireland. Is not O'Conne tt at work for the Whigs ? 
Will not the ‘ seven millions " be a sufficient barrier against the 
feturn of the Tories to power?—Alas! when it comes to a vote, 
one Englishman is worth five Irishmen. O'Connext told the 
good folks at Cork, that under the present system of representa- 
tion such was the fact; and as he also asserted that England was 
sesolved to do injustice to Ireland, the odds are fearful against 
the Emerald Isle. In order to establish a juster proportion of 
Members—to restore to his countrymen their full rights and due 
influence in the Legislature, Mr. O’CoNNELL proposes that some 
%or 45 English Members shall be extinguished, and in the 
room thereof the Irish representation be increased to the same 
extent. On this point the Agitator is peculiarly positive: he says 
he will have it—or Repeal. Cheers followed the annunciation of 
his determination at the Cork dinner; but those ircorrigible 
Englishmen and sarcastic Scotchmen laugh when they ought to 
tremble. All the fine writing of the metropolitan daily organ of 
Downing Street cannot prevail upon the phlegmatie people on 
this side of the Irish Channel to regard the “ new agita- 
tion” as any thing but a farce. They remember that O'Con- 
NELL, magniloquent in Dublin and Cork, is a very staid and 
serviceable ally of the official Whigs in London; and they wait 
quietly for the opening of Parliament, when the true value 
of these threats will be ascertained. In the mean while, 
the English Radicals are proceeding in the surest way to gain 
their own ends, They know the precise value of Irish promises 
and declamation. They place not the slightest reliance on aid 
from the professing Liberals of Ireland; but are resolved to work 
out their own political salvation, leaving Mr. O'Conne.t and his 
supporters without Municipal Reform, with a cunningly-devised 
Tory Tithe-bill, and the consolation to be derived from vapouring 
speeches about Repeal and half-a-hundred new Members for Ire- 
nd. When it is said that the English Liberals are ungrateful, 
let this plain question be put—Have not they uniformly resisted 
the attempt to settle the Church and Corporation questions on 
terms which the Irish Members were willing to accept, though 
Isgraceful and injurious? Let Mr.O‘Connett compare his own 
Votes with Mr. Grore’s, Sir Witt1am Movesworrtu's, Mr. 
ADER 8, ay, or even Mr. Waro’s, and then say, who have really 
maintained the cause of “justice tolreland.” The difference between 
these gentlemen and the majority of the Irish Liberal Members is 
this—they, by their votes n the House of Commons, opposed the 
ehactment of Tory-Whig measures, while the Irish Members sup- 
aprted those measures in Parliament, though they exclaim against 
j om out of doors. They did not vote for the ‘ Mohammedan 
aw” of Tithes ; though Mr. O’Conngtut did. They were averse 
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Lord Joun Russet proposed and Mr. O’ConNxLL supported. 
According to Mr. O'ConngLu's own interpretation of ‘ justice to 
Ireland” last session, he was himself practically unjust, while the 
Radicals acted up to his professed principles and their own. 


The principal foreign event to be recorded this week is the 
birth of an heir to the throne of France. The Dutchess of Ortgans 
was delivered on Friday last, of a boy; who has been baptized with 
the usual ceremonies, and named Louis Putiip Atsert, Count 
of Paris. The infant is described as healthy, and the royal mother 
** as well as could be expected.” The heads of the Church, the 
Municipal authorities at Paris, and other functionaries, have pre- 
sented addresses of congratulation to the King and the Duke of 
OrLeaAns; who on their part have made bountiful donations to 
the charitable institutions of the metropolis. Of course there 
has been a good deal of mummery, and much nonsense uttered 
on the occasion, giving rise to continued jokes and sneers from 
the Opposition newspapers. One of the rumours put in circula- 
tion is, that Louis Puitip bas exhibited himself in a half-erazy 
fashion, and that his intellects are evidently impaired. The state- 
ment would seem to have gained some little credit, as the public 
funds were partially affected by it. 

The French Government is involved in another discreditable 
dispute with Switzerland. It appears that Louts Bonaparte. 
did not and will not quit Switzerland; having taken up his abode 
in the canton of Thurgovia, where he bas the right of citizen- 
ship. The Grand Council of Thurgovia held an extraordinary 
meeting on the 22d of August; at which Dr. Kern stated that 
the demand of France for the expulsion of Louts Bonaparte 
would be backed by other powers, and that the Duke of Monre- 
BELLO would take his passports and leave the country if it were 
not complied with: in spite of which, the Doctor advised resistance, 
and exhorted the members of the Council “ to do their duty, come 
what might.” A letter from Prince Louts, declaring that he 
would not engage in any intrigues, or in any way endeavour to 
provoke the enmity of France, was laid before the Council; and 
the final decision was to authorize the members for the cantun 
in the General Diet to repel the demand of France in the most 
direct terms. The canton of Shaffhausen supports Th»rgovia. 
It remains to be seen what step France will next take: put any 
Sovereign of that country must be in a pitiable plight, who, at 
this time of day, feels it necessary for his throne’s safety to hunt 
the members of the Bonaparte family. And were Switzerland 
a powerful instead of a minor state, he would never dare to insult 
it with a demand for the expulsion of one of its own citizens. 

The preparations for reinforcing the squadron now engaged 
in blockading the Mexican coast were continued. The Prince pg 
JOINVILLE had taken the command of his ship. 








According to the last intelligence from Spain, Oraa, after hav 
ing taken the town of Morella, bad been repulsed from the fort 
with severe loss, and retreated. The attack upon the Carlists at 
Estella, by Espartzro, if intended, is still unaccomplished. 


Letters from Constantinople are filled with accounts of the 
dreadful storm in the Black Sea and the Busphorus on the 27th 
of July. More than 130 dead bodies had been picked up on the 
banks of thé Bosphorus. 


Arrests are continually made in Warsaw: and at Wilna, a 
great number of priests and women have been thrown into prison, 
charged with being parties to a conspiracy to assassinate the Em- 
peror and effect a revolution. 


The Great Western has made another prosperous and quick 
voyage of thirteen days from New York to Bristol ; at which port 
she arrived on Wednesday night. Such, however, is the dis- 
graceful manner in which the Post-oflice communications are 
conducted in this country, that it was not till yesterday that the 
letters and papers she brought were delivered in London. An 
extra conveyance of the letters would have been too great an ac- 
commodation to the London merchants. However, as long as 
they submit quietly to the insolent neglect of the officials iu St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, they deserve the treatment they receive. An 
energetic remonstrance would remedy the evil. 

The intelligence from Canada brought by the Great Western is 
favourable. There is not the slightest mention of any disturb- 
ances. One of the wore active of the marauders on the Canadian 
frontier, MorreAu by name, was hanged on the 30th of July, at 
Niagara. Crowds went to see the execution; of whom a consider- 
able number were women of respectable station ip, difet- 
REAU was a Pennsylvanian by birth, of Frene : 
rebels have been sentenced to death at Toront 
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part of the buccaneering bands who infested the frontier after the 
firet insurrection was put down. j 

Measures are in progress for the resumption of specie payments 
by the Upper Canada banks. 

The Montreal Herald is very indignant at Lord Duruam's 
lenity to the rebels of Lower Canada; and describes the loyal 
party in the province as still labouring under great alarm. 
Wotrrep NELson and his comrades reached Bermuda on the 
28th of July. They were allowed to go freely about the island, 
on their parole of honour not to quit it. 

According to one account, Lord DurHam’s health was very in- 
different. The debates in Parliament on Mr. Turron’s appoint- 
ment were read and commented on with much interest in the 
Canadian journals. They would speedily have more matter of 
a like description for the entertainment of their readers. 








Nearly all the banks in the Atlantic States of America resumed 
specie payments on the 13th of August. The Bank of the United 
States had done more than was necessary, and taken up notes not 
due for ten months to come. Some obstacles were raised against 
the establishment of a branch of the bank in New York; but it 
was supposed they would be overcome by Mr. Bippix. Several 
schemes were in progress for the formation of new banks ona 
very extensive scale. Business generally was improving, and the 
crops of cotton expected to be large. There is much discontent 
in the United States in consequence of the French blockade of 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres. The local elections, which had re- 
cently taken place, were almost without exception against the 
Van Buren party; and that Henry Cray would be the next 
President was deemed almost certain. 





Che Court, 
TueE Queen, attended by the Marchioness of Normanby, Lady Mary 
Stopford, Miss Pitt, Miss Murray, Baroness Lehzen, Lord Torring- 
ton, Colonel Cavendish, and Mr. Charles Murray, heard divine service 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on Sunday last. The Queen after- 
wards took a ride in an open carriage. 

Lord Melbourne arrived at Windsor Castle on Monday afternoon, 
and dined with her Majesty. 

On Wednesday, the Queen rode on horseback, with the Dutchess of 
Kent, Lord Melbourne, Lady Normanby, and a party of ladies and 
gentlemen of the Household. Count and Countess Sebastiani, the 
Turkish Ambassador, and Lord Palmerston, arrived from town in the 
evening, and had the honour of dining with the Queen. 

The Dutchess of Kent “ experienced a slight accident” on Wed- 
nesday, which has since prevented her from joining the Queen in her 
morning rides. 





The Metropolis, 

A public meeting of the working classes of London is to be held 
on the 17th of next month, in Palace Yard, Westminster, to petition 
for the People’s Charter. 

The revision of the lists of Parliamentary voters for Middlesex is 
to commence on the 15th instant. 

It is understood that there have been more frivolous objections made 
this year by the Tories and their agents to claims of Reformers to vote, 
than there have been at any former period since the Reform Act passed. 
This system of annoyance is general throughout the country.— Morning 
Advertiser. 

The new and splendid reading-rooms which have been lately erected 
in the North wing of the British Museum will be opened to readers 
after the 7th of next month. 

A new synagogue, erected in St. Helen’s, in the City, on the site of 
some premises formerly occupied by the East India Company, has just 
been finished, and will be consecrated early in the ensuing month. 
It is a handsome building, capable of accommodating a large congre- 
gation. 

An “ American” correspondent of the Chronicle is surprised that in 
the London omnibuses there is no convenience for stopping the vehicle. 
He says— 

“In New York the omnibuses have a cord within reach of all the passengers, 

assed round the leg of the driver, so that he has instantaneous notice when to 
stop and when to proceed. It is singular that so simple a contrivance should 
not have been thought of; for the operation of stopping the omnibus at pre- 
sent is very annoying, as many of your readers can possibly testify.” 

Lieutenant Parke, of the Coast Guard, and the boatswain in com- 
mand of the boat from which shots were fired at the yacht of Mr. 
Barlow Moore, off Gravesend, have been dismissed. 

In addition to the projected improvements to be made at the ancient 
alace of Kensington, immediately after the vacating of her apartments 
y her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia, we understand it has 

been determined on by the Board of Works to do away with the 
forcing-garden and the kitchen-garden, which have for years been 
attached to the establishment of the palace; and on the former to 
build a range of substantial houses, with a frontage in Church Street, 
and on the latter, which abuts on the Bayswater Road, to erect two 
fashionable squares and several streets, which will be not only a great 
improvement, but also a considerable advantage to the neighbourhvod. 
The determination of Government on the subject has tended much to 
strengthen the report to which we alluded a few days since, of the in- 
tention of her Majesty occasionally to reside at Kensington Palace.— 
Morning Post. 

In the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, Angelina Pow and 
Henry Myers were tried on a charge of giving gin to Thomas Pow, 
husband of the first-named prisoner, in such quantities as to cause his 
death. It was proved that the deceased had taken spirituous liquors 
#0 such excess as to produce delirium tremens ; and it was not proved that 





the prisoners had given him his usual stimulants in any extraorg; 
quantity. They were therefore acquitted. = 

Sentences were passed on the prisoners convicted at the Segsi 
on Wednesday. Two were ordered to be transported for life, fie j 
fifteen years, twenty-one for ten years, and thirty-eight for seven ye . 
Many were sentenced to imprisonment, with hard labour, for Various 
terms. 

At the Marlborough Street Office, on Monday, John Alpin, a py, 
vate in the third battalion of Grenadier Guards, was sentenced to tir 
weeks’ imprisonment, for an indecent assault on the wife of a trades, 
man in Coventry Street. 

At the same Office, on Thursday, a Policeman was fined 8L. for 
taking to the Stationhouse a Mr. Robinson, who had interfere 
to prevent the Policeman from carrying a girl through the streets 
in an improper manner. ‘The girl had been previously ordered tg 
prison for a week, on the evidence of the same Policeman, for », 
sisting his attempts to take her into custody, and for using indecen, 
language, she being intoxicated according to his account ; but 
Magistrate directed her to be immediately released, being satisfies 
after hearing Mr. Robinson’s statement, that the Policeman’s evidence 
was not trustworthy. 

It appears that the parties engaged in the Wimbledon duel, men. 
tioned in last week’s Spectator, were Mr. Eliott, son of General 
Eliott, and Mr. Charles Flower Mirfin. The latter was former] 
partner of a linendraper in Tottenbam Court Road, but had been 
turned out of the business in consequence of his profligate habits, 
The penny-a-liners gave a flaming account of this person: he hada 
house in town, and an establishment, with a stud of hunters, in the 
country. In fact, he contrived to keep one hack after his partner had 
dismissed him, and was commonly seen at the lowest haunts about 
town. At the last Epsom races, he had quarrelled with and had been 
struck by Mr. Eliott, who had driven against bis gig; and whom he 
afterwards met at the Saloon, a place where scamps and prostitutes 
congregate, we believe, in Piccadilly. A fresh quarrel ensued, which 
ended in the duel. Mr. Eliott appears to have acted like a bravo: he 
whistled and walked about while the seconds loaded the pistols, telling 
the spectators that he was used to “ that sort of thing,” and cared 
nothing about it. A Coroner’s inquest has been held on the corpse of 
the deceased; but no interesting particulars, except those mentioned, 
have been given in evidence: the inquest stands adjourned to Tuesday 
next. 





Che Country. 


Mr. Cresswell met a large body of his constituents in Liverpool on 
Friday last week. He congratulated them on the result of the session 
just concluded. He thought that the Conservatives bad ample cause 
for congratulation— 

After a long, a laborious session, no inroads had been made on the constitution 
by its avowed or concealed enemies, or both combined. Yet they had seena 
Ministry composed of what were calied ‘ squeezable” materials. They bad 
seen them acted upon by Radical squeezers, and they had seen them wincing u» 
der that operation; but, thanks to the Conservative party in that House, their 
institutions were unimpaired ; and though the friends and supporters of the 
Administration, they—without whom the Administration could not exist—were 
now exciting agitation bordering on rebellion through the empire, be trusted 
the same means to preserve the constitution would be adopted, and that at the 
end of another session they should have the same subject of congratulation, 
Let him point out to them a short description of the state of parties, froma 
paper which was extremely clever but not very favourable to the Conservative 
party, and if that paper admitted the Conservative strength, they might well 
congratulate the country. That paper (the Spectator) said, ‘* The summary 
of Parliamentary performances and omissions, 1ecording the manner in which 
each question had been treated, suggests reflections on the state of parties and 
of public feeling. In an often remembered and once grievously vituperated paper 
of ours, now a twelvemonth old,”—and that was written about the time of the 
Jast election, when Conservatism triumphed here,—** it was predicted that the 
session which has just ended would exhibit Conservatism in the ascendant. 
We warned the reader that there would be a Government of Tory prin 
ciples and practice, whatever the professions may be—a Government, of what 
ever men composed, decidedly Conservative of the present franchise—of the 
present plan of open voting under bribery and intimidation—of the Peet- 
age as it is, and the Church as it is. The prediction has been but too come 
pletely verified.” Yes, he was proud to say, it had been gloriously verified. And 
it had been happily verified. Yes, thanks to the admirable and talented leaders 
of their own party, the Conservatives had been kept most unanimously 
together, and they had succeeded in repelling the attacks on the Parliamentary 
franchise by the wild schemes of the universal suffrage advocates and the 
abominable proposal of vote by ballot, which would make Englishmen shrink 
from avowing their own sentiinents—which would make their lives a lie; a0 
they had succeeded in maintaining their privileges in all their integrity. If 
their enemies admitted that they had thus succeeded, it should animate the 
British electors to support their representatives in defending the institutions 0 
the country, that the same success might be continued. 


But were Ministers to be thanked for what they had done? By 10 
means— 

What had been their career throughout the session? Why, they had scarcely 
settled the revenue of their gracious Queen before the news arrived, that in the 
Canadas the weakness of the Government had encouraged agitation until it had 
burst into rebellion ; and the first public act of the session was, to suspend the 
constitution of that country, and to send out a dictator. And how did the se 
sion close? With a bill of indemnity to that dictator for the excesses he b 
committed beyond the law. Such was their love of liberty. But how bad 
they dealt with tithes? How had they dealt with the Church? After obtaia- 
ing office by pledges they made as to the settlement of the Lrish Church ques 
tion, involving the spolation of the Church, to keep their places, they abaar 
doned the principle, and cast it out of their bill. And on the other hand, _ 
squeeze being applied to them by the enemies of the Church who had not 0 
tained the plunder because they could not get it, they now, to retaio some 
their old supporters, gave them civil speeches, saying, ‘* We think we — 
give you this Church property, but we cannot get it for you.” They had agr 
to adopt measures lest their rejection should compel them to leave office ; 404 
to gratify the Radicals, they pledged themselves to plunder the Church ys 
first opportunity. The Conservatives, then, had succeeded in preserving me 
Irish Church ; and though there were no thanks to the Ministry for it, 
by a Ministerial bill that that result was obtained. 

More speeches were delivered at this meeting, but do not Fé 
notice. 
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«¢ Operative Conservatives of West Bromwich” celebrated the 
Lord Lewisham, eldest son of Lord Dartmouth, on Mon- 
dining together in a large vacant piece of ground, called the 
mn Acres,” Walled in by Lord Dartmouth, and given by his Lord- 
“a “ited of amusement to the working classes of the community. 
ship operatives were present; and the chair was taken by Mr. 
slew Williams, a large iron-master. The chief speaker was Mr. 
— oung man in the employ of Messrs. Bagnall. He talked in 
Naylers ® ee about Magna Charta, the patriotic Barons, and their 
atriotic descendants who flourish at the present day. He 
equ) Radical Dissenters, who in former times had murdered Arch- 
foe am and are ready now to pull down the Church. Democrats 
ee ores thousand clergymen from the livings, and had killed 
Soares the First; and they were now ready to introduce Popish 
seskpest in the place of the ever blessed light of the Gospel. All 
this eloquence was vociferously applauded by the assembly. After 
dinner, there was a tea drinking party. The festivities are described 
by the Birmingham Advertiser— ‘ 
« At five o'clock, the wives and daughters of the operatives were entertained 
tea upon the green ; and afterwards, and indeed during the whole time, 
yon in various parties, was kept up with great spirit. No distinctions 
see EF but all appeared of one family : master and man—mistress and 
vevant—lasses and lads, of all ranks and station were mixed in the same dance. 
ae period of the festivities, a balloon was discharged from the ground; and 
made a very pretty ascent, taking the direction of Aston. These and other 
modes of rejoicing were kept up until dark ; when the whole party, at the con- 
clusion of a most agreeable day, retired to their respective homes in quiet and 


irthday of 


order.” 

According to Tory accounts, an attempt made on Monday by Messrs. 
Salt, Douglas, and another gentleman from Birmingham, to get up a 
demonstration at Kidderminster in favour of the National Petition, 
utterly failed ; as the Tories mustered in superior force, and passed 
counter-resolutions. The Birmingham Advertiser says that the Mayor 
threatened to order the Birmingham agitators into custody, if they per- 
sisted in making speeches to the people. 


An attempt to impose a Church-rate on the inhabitants of Wolver- 
hampton has been defeated, by an overwhelming majority of 2,300 to 
500. The opponents of the rate had good ground for their resistance, 
jnasmuch as the whole town of Wolverhampton is injured by the 
Church property, which interferes with improvements; while thou- 
sands are annually abstracted from it to pay a Dean and dignitaries, 
who never put foot in the place. This abuse has existed for two cen- 
turies, but it is only now that the people have begun to resent it. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————w!, 


The newspapers contain a correspondence between Lord Ashley and 
Mr. Pease relative to the absence of the latter gentleman from the 
House of Commons on the occasion of “counting out” the House 
when Lord Ashley’s motion respecting labour in factories was to have 
been brought forward. Mr. Pease, in explanation, says— 

“ Now, as | was in the House at the moment the motion was made for count- 
ing it, allow me to explain, that more than two weeks previously, I had paired 
with my friend Matthew Bell, Exq., M.P., for that day. At four o’clock our 
pair began. We both left town that night. On packing my papers, I hastened 
to the House to intrust two petitions to Sir Charles Style, and was moving to 
the door when Gillon’s motion was made. I resumed my seat ; as I never was, 
not will be, a party to counting out the House. I remembered to remain was 

uivalent to a vote, and on the ground of doing honour to my pair, I left the 

jouse: within an hour I was at the railway station, en route for Birming- 
ham. Iheard Stewart say, ‘ This is too bad ;” and here ends my knowledge.’» 

Tothis Lord Ashley replies— 

“Pairs take place only when the House is divided. Were it otherwise, no 
one having paired could venture to be present in the House during the transac- 
tion of any business whatever. That this is your own view of the principle of 
pairs, I must infer from the fact that you were present, and concurred in 
various yotes which were put by the Speaker, and passed between the time the 
House met and the moment at which the proposition was made that the num- 
bers should be counted. As no division took place, you did not think it neces- 
sary to withdraw into the Lobby.” 

Mr. Pease’s rejoinder— 

“My own opinion that I acted in the only correct way in retiring from the 
House on the night in question, is confirmed to me by every gentleman I have 
named the subject to, and these have not been few. That any business what- 
ever had been transacted prior to my leaving the House, was quite unknown to 


me: 80 soon as my interview with my friend Sir Charles Style was over, I rose 
to withdraw.” 


The British Association closed its sittings at Neweastle on Satur- 
day; when there was a general meeting in the Central Exchange, the 
Duke of Northumberland in the chair. Several new members were 
elected; and it was announced that the next meeting of the Associa- 
ton would be at Birmingham, the day of assembling to be fixed in 
due time by the Council in London. The Reverend Vernon Har- 
court is to be President ; the Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Dr. Robinson, and Mr. John Currie, to be Vice- Presi- 
dents, The total number of tickets issued at Newcastle exceeded 

ose of any previous year, and, with the sale of books, brought the 
sum of 2.4101, 10s. into the coffers of the Association. The routine 
; siness having been concluded, the Marquis of Northampton came 
orward to address the meeting— 
ep was almost tempted in that mixed assembly to depart from the general 
rue, and address them as “ladies and gentlemen, ” for he saw the answer of the 
a reflected in the bright eyes of the ladies. After stating its connexion 
be eto objects of art and manufacture, he said he was not surprised that 
id lation whose sole object was to give that support so necessary for the 

vancement of those things, should be received in the manner it had been. He 
“ae ag and heard with pain, certain reports, which he was sure could not 
there, that human knowledge was opposed to knowledge of a more sacred 
which he They had heard this stated with regard to the only science to 
ane om have any pretensions—the science of geology. But they had 
of the B place where there were practical geologists long before the formation 
British Association, and before the term geology was known ; for what 

a “py but practical geologists ? and when he looked around and saw the 
" of churches and the number of beautiful buildings erected to the glory 


the week before last at Bonar, North Britain. 
Ladyship killed twelve brace. 
was the sulject of an extract from the works of ‘ Nimrod,” headed 
‘“* The Sportsman’s Wife,” from appearing at a race-ball in Derbyshire 
in arich dress ornamented with the tails of foxes killed by her lord.— 





~ 
As ; ¢ could not imagine that such circumstances were opposed to the belief 
) 8100; but he could imagine it was a study that would lead them to the 


\ 





contemplation of the great works of nature. He could not help regretting the 
absence of the President ; and he begged the gentlemen of the Association to 
put the best construction they could upon the conduct of the officers elected, 
for their duties were very arduous: for himself, he knew how weak his ability 
was, but he would serve them to the best of his power. It would be his pride 
to act under such a President as Mr. Harcourt, who, along with Sir David 
Brewster, might be considered the originator of the Association. 

He concluded with moving a vote of thanks to the Mayor of New- 
castle and his lady, and the Corporation, for the kind manner in which 
the members of the Association had been welcomed. The motion 
was carried by acclamation. Thanks were also voted to the Duke of 
Northumberland and the Bishop of Durham, who had engaged to 
found a Professorship of Civil Engineering in the University of 
Durham. 

The distinguished persons who took part in the proceedings of the 
Association were—the Duke of Northumberland, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, the Marquis of Northampton, Sir Charles Lemon, Sir John 
Herschel, Professor Sedgwick, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Lyell, Professor 
Whewell, Sir David Brewster, Dr. Robinson of Dublin, Mr. John 
Taylor, Sir William Jardine, Colonel Sykes, Dr. Buckland, and Pro- 
fessor Bache of Philadelphia. 


During Friday and Saturday, Liverpool was deluged with heavy and 
incessant showers of rain. The accounts which have been received 
from the adjacent agricultural districts confirm the reports already cir- 
culated as to the ravages which the grub has made in the rising crops ; 
and the return from this district of the kingdom, there is too much 
reason to fear, will be unusually meagre. We have been supplied with 
specimens of the corn growing in various portions of the neighbour- 
hood; they were plucked indiscriminately from the fields, and were 
not especially selected because of their unhealthy appearance. In the 
greater portion of them a white worm had devoured upwards of a 
third of the grain in each ear. In some of them the insect was yet 
alive, in others of them the husk contained nothing but a residuum of 
red dust or powder.—Letter from Liverpool in the Times. 

The crops in the neighbourhood of Wakefield are very backward, 
and the hopes of the farmer have been depressed by the boisterous and 
rainy weather since Sunday morning last. The blinks of occasional 
sunshine are hardly sufficient as a set-off against the wet and cold, 
There has been no corn cut as yet in the immediate neighbourhood. 
At Oulton (four or five miles distant) a portion of a field of wheat 
has been cut during the week. As far we can learn, it will be some 
days before the harvest is general hereabouts. The crops, as we have 
before observed, are good, and only require a sufficiency of warm 
weather toripen them. Such as did not make hay while the sun shone 
at the early part of the season have been considerable sufferers.— West 
Riding Herald. 

The showery weather of the last few days has materially impeded 
the harvest work, but some wheat has been carried, and a few days of 


sunshine would secure nearly all in this part of the country. No ma- 
terial damage has yet been done, and the general opinion is that the 
wheat crop is an average one. 
fallen before the scythe, and of this and oats the crops are unusually 
bulky.— Berks Chronicle. 


A good breadth of barley has already 


In Kent, most of the wheat has been carried, and generally the pro- 


duce has been equal to that of an average crop. 


The Essex Herald says that considerable damage was done to the 


crops in Essex by a storm on Thursday week. 


The Marchioness of Hastings commenced shooting for the season 
At arecent battu her 
It will be recollected that her Ladyship 


Giobe. 


A few weeks back we gave some particulars of the accession of Sir 


John Leman, Bart., to the title and estates of the late Sir Tanfield 
Leman, Bart., of Northaw, Hertfordshire. 
mechanic all his life; is now in his 54th year; and whilst working as 
a stocking and lace-work knitter at Nottingham, was known as a well- 
informed and highly honourable man. 
Mr. John Leman, was a retired officer in the Army, and uncle to the 
late Baronet. 
of Warboys, Hants; and the abeyance of the title and estates had 
arisen from the want of means of Sir John to pursue his claims. 
estates consist of Goodman’s Fields in London, and lands in Hertford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Cambridgeshire, valued at 400,0001. a 
year, besides 2,000,000/. accumulations. —Leeds Times. 
of this property must surely be much exaggerated. ] 


Mr. John Leman was a 


Sir John’s great grandfather, 
His grandfather, the Reverend P. Leman, was Rector 


The 


{The amount 


On Sunday, Mr. Porter, recently an extensive shipowner in Liver- 


pool, and chairman of the Pilot Committee, sailed with his family in 
the ship Porter for South Australia. 
that thriving colony, and taken out with him a large stock of sheep and 
oxen. 


left Leith for Adelaide. 


He has purchased an estate in 


We observe that last week a very fine vessel, the North Briton, 
The Edinburgh Courant says— 


*¢ Hundreds of spectators were present to witness her departure ; and as she 


cleared the pier-head, the sailors on board gave nine hearty cheers, which were 
promptly responded to by their friends on shore. 
about twenty-seven passengers ; amongst whom are a number of highly-edue 
cated young men of Edinburgh and Leith, from the upper ranks a 

who go in the North Briton, with the intention of making Australasia the 
land of their adoption.” 


There are, we understand, 


society, 





The Leeds Mercury publishes the following correspondence relative 


to the dismissal of Mr. Richard Oastler by Mr. Thornhill, of Fixby 
Hall— 


Mr. EprTor. = 
Sir—Having seen a printed paper this day, which invites persons to join in a pro- 


cession to accompany Mr. R. Oastler upon his leaving my house, Fixby Hall ; and 
which paper appears to show that I parted with Mr. Oastler (my steward) upon the 
subject of the Poor laws; I think it is proper, in justice to myself, to state that I dis- 
charged Mr. R. Oastler because he converted my money to his own use ; and paid so little 
attention to my concerns, ana his duty, that the persons employed under him have cheated 
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me. Should any person doubt this, I am willing to prove it to his satisfaction if he 
will call upon me at any time. 
“ You will much oblige me by inserting this inSyour paper. 
“ Your obedient servaut, 
“ Cowes, J7th August 1838.” 
“TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


“ Fellow Countrymen—I have this moment, for the first time, heard that my late 
master has not contented himself with taking my bread, but that he has erdered an 
advertisement to be inserted in all the local papers charging me with cheating him, 
and with neglecting his business. By my father’s memory, believe me it is not true. 
I have ouly time to say, that, if there be one hnman being, whom I dare meet in the 
world to come without fear, it is Thomas Thornhill, Esq. 

* Come to Fixby on Saturday, and go down to Huddersfield with me. Then I will 
tell you something which you do not know—and, afterwards, I will, in a series of 
letters to yourselves, show you what it is to be the steward of an absentee landlord. 

“ Me cheat the squire! I have spent hundreds of my own in his service! I will 
not, however, lose my character! You shall know all about it in due time. 

“Tam, fellow countrymen, faithfully yours, “Ricuakp OastLer. 

“* Fixby Hall, near Huddersfield, Aug. 24, 1838. 

«P.S. How delighted the Whigs will be! | They will uow sing ‘Oh, be joyful!’ I 
dare refer al! questions between myself and Mr, Thornhill to the greatest foe I have— 
ay, even foa Whig. R, 0.” 


Tuomas THORNHILL.” 


The Aforning Chronicle gives some additional particulars relating to 
the parties in this dispute. 

6‘ Mr. Thornhill is, we understand, a rich and high!y-respected Tory land- 
holder of 40,0002. a year. He generally resides at Riddlesworth, Norfolk. 
The Yorkshire estate under Mr. Oastler’s management has a rental of 18,0001. 
a year. Of Mr. Oastler as a politician we have always had but one opinion ; 
and that such a man should have been supported as a candidate for Hudders- 
field reflected great disgrace on the Tories. Into the private disputes between 
him and his late master, Mr. Thornhill, it is not for us to enter. Mr. Thorn- 
hili certainly expresses himself in a very plain and unequivocal manner; and 
the charge is very serious. This is not, however, the first time that Mr. Oast- 
ler has been placed on his defence. Many of our readers will remember a con- 
troversy between Mr. John Foster, of Leeds, the late Mr. Sadler, and Mr. 
Richard Oastler, respecting an alleged deficiency of the factory funds of up- 
wards of 4,000/. with which Mr. Oastler was charged by Mr. Foster. On that 
occasion Mr. John Wood extricated Mr. Oastler. The latter had over and over 

ain at several public meetings asserted that Mr. John Wood had subscribed 
5,0002. to the fund in question, and on the faith of these assertions Mr. John 
Wood had enjoyed great popularity. Itis but due to Mr. Oastler to state, that 
Mr. John Wood came forward at the twelfth hour to relieve him from his diffi- 
culty, by declaring that he had not subscribed 5,000/., though Mr. Oastler had 
again and again asserted this, and that he had been in the enjoyment of an un- 
merited popularity. But Mr. John Wood found it convenient to shift his 

uarters from Bradford to the South; and it is not understood that he and Mr. 
Richard Oastler have been on the best terms from the date of the public decla- 
ration in Mr. Oastler’s favour.” 


Oastler left Fixby Hall on the 25th, escorted bya considerable num- 
ber of persons to Huddersfield; where he took up his abode with his 
brother-in-law, a Mr. Latham. He addressed the crowd in vehement 
language, from hustings erected for the occasion ; and read the follow- 
ing note, as a second reply to his late employer, Mr. Thornhill. 

** Thomas Thornhill, 49, Berkeley Square, London, 

“ Sir—I have this morning seen your letter addressed to the editor of the Leeds In- 
telligencer, in which you charge me with having converted your money to my own 
uses—with having neglected your interest and my duty—and stating that persons 
under me have cheated you, In the most positive terms which the English language 
can supply, I assert, that so far as I am concerned, the charges are untrue. I demand 
of you plain straightforward auswer to the following questions—l. When did I appro- 
priate any of your money to my uses? 2. Where did I appropriate any of your 
mouey to my own uses? 3, How much of your money have I avert’ to my own 
use? 4, What parts of your business have I neglected to attend to? 5. What part of 
my duty towards you has been neglected? 6. Who employed under me has cheated 
you? 7, When have they cheated you? 8, Where have they cheated you? 9, What 
is the amount of money of which they have cheated you? 

“JT might ask you why you thought proper to discharge me without giving me 
either reason or notice? I might ask you why you resolved to have your letter of the 
17th of August inserted in all the local papers of the 25th of August, without my 
knowledge? but I will nut ask you that question; every honest man can answer it 
without your aid, é 

“ You say that you have not discharged me on account of the’ new Poor-law. I am 
prepare to prove that you have. [I require you now to publish the correspondence be- 
tween yourself and Mr. Frankland Lewis, the Poor-law Commissioner, and particu- 
larly that letter where he tells you that the Commissioners are very much annoyed 
with your steward in Yorkshire, and requesting you to put a stop to him, or words to 
that effect. It is of no use to say you have no such letter, I know that you have. 

“Jam your discarded servant, “ Ricwarp OastLer. 

* Not from your house, Fixby Hall, but from the People’s hustings, Huddersfield.’, 

The Times has since published a letter from this person, a specimen 
of which may be read in the following passage— 

«The new Poor-law is unconstitutional; it is declared to be so by Lord Brougham 
and all its supporters ; that is my ease. On the authority of Abingdon, Sharpe, Black- 
stone, Locke, Bacon, Ellys, Coke, Holt, Somers, Atkins, fox, and many other of the 
highest authorities, I advise you to resist it, I formerly advised you to petition against 
it. You have done so by thousands and millions. Your petitions have been spurned 
by her Majesty’s Ministers and the House of Commons; and they have virtually told 
you- Howick being their mouthpiece—to kill and burn, that your oppressors might 
have a pretext for letting loose the dogs of war upon you, as at Canterbury, and thus 
enslave you. LI say petition no more; but do not kill, do not burn: the man is mad or 
worse who does either, No, no; be peaceable—protect property—preserve life; but 
do not petition any more.” 

The Leeds Times reminds the good people of Yorkshire, that Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor, who now professes such ardent affection for the 
working classes and suffering peor, when he had a vote in Parliament 
supported the Corn-laws. 

There have been fresh disturbances at Dewsbury. On Monday 
week, Mr. Ingham and Mr. Hague, Poor-law Guardians, were escorted 
from the school-room to the Royal Hotel by the Police, but were 
pelted with stones: several of the Police were severely hurt. Six 
men and one woman were taken and committed to prison. 


On Saturday night, a fire broke out in the manufactory of Macin- 
tosh and Company, Manchester, patentees of the waterproof fabrics. 
A yery large amount of property was destroyed; five workmen lost 
their lives, and many others were seriously injured, The cause of 
the fire is not known. The proprietors are only insured in part. 

At Hemel Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, on Saturday night, a fire 
destroyed the residence of Dr. Hallett. The body of a servant girl 
was dug out of the ruins; and it is said that two other persons lost 
their lives. A correspendent of the Courier, writing from the vil- 
lage, declares that this statement is incorrect; but the stupid fellow 
does not mention in what respect it is erroneous. He says— 

“* Your reporter was certainly incorrect in stating that three lives were lost ; 
still his inaccuracy can be easily accounted for, During the fire, various rus 





mours were afloat; and amongst others, that property to the ai 

was destroyed, that six or pe lives mt pry a that Dr. Hea 
self perished in the flames. There were many other reports, * hin, 
extremely difficult to discriminate.” 

This person wrote with a view of correcting mistakes, ang ,;. 
accurate information ! Bing 

Thomas Allotson, son of a farmer at Hudnell, in Buckinghams' 
a few dags ago murdered Susan Saunderson, daughter of a labourer 
then cut his own throat. The girl was a mere child, and Allotson 
known to be insane, but believed to have been quite harmless, » 

Two women, Dinah Jones and Rachael Mitchell, who were 
tenced to death at the late Chester Assizes, have been respited, th 
order for the respite would arrive this morning in Chester, about 
hours before the time when the sentence was to have been execuied 
A public meeting was held in Chester, and a petition to the een 
adopted, praying that the lives of the women might be spared, The 
petition received 740 signatures in three hours. 

The inhabitants of Holbeach have memorialized Lord John Raseelt 
to cause a commutation of the sentence of ten years’ transportation 
passed on a youth named Pressgrave, who took part in pulling doy, 
the Rector's house, because he prevented a feast being given to the 
poor on the Queen’s Coronation-day.— Lincolnshire Chronicle. 

The debtors in the Wiltshire County Gaol, who had been remanggj 
by the Insolvent Court, and who had, by order of Lord John Rugg 
been put upon felon’s allowances, and treated as criminals, mag 
through their solicitor, a representation to Lord John Russell, stating 
the opinion of the Commissioners of the illegality of the restrictions 
put upon them, and asking for an order from his Lordship to do ayy 
with such unjust treatment for the future. In answer to the aboy. 
mentioned memorial, his Lordship has directed the Under Secretary of 
State to inform the gaoler, that the discipline of the prison may ber, 
laxed with respect to prisoners confined for debt, and has signified this 
decision to the debtors’ solicitor.— Wiltshire Herald. 

A poor fellow who took some part in the Yarmouth election d. 
clared, that such was the interest he felt, that if Baring lost the election 
he would hang himself. The poll closed at four, and he had effectually 
hung himself and was cut down before five o’clock.—Norwich Mercury 


which ade 





TRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell dined at Cork on Monday with a large party, in: 
cluding the two Members for the city, Mr. Beamish and Mr. Callaghan, 
Mr. Garrett Barry, and Mr. William Crawford; the last-named gels 
tleman in the chair. Mr. O’Connell told the company that matters 
were continually growing worse for Ireland in the_ British Parlia. 
ment— 

But the Queen’s Ministers cannot do justice to Ireland; they are unable ty 
do justice; they have not the power, though they don’t want the inclination, 
They are growing daily worse and worse in that respect, because, and] will 
prove it, in 1835, the House of Commons maintained a large majority favour. 
able to justice to Ireland. In 1837 it was newly elected, but it scarcely escaped 
having a majority against it. They are growing daily worse, and why? 
land bears an antipathy to Ireland. Englishmen are daily calumniating her. 
I know that in England there are honest, high-minded individuals, and Mem 
bers disposed to do justice to Ireland. 1 know there are many who feel for her, 
but they form a minority to the overwhelming force of the Tory confederacy, 
We delude ourselves if we expect any thing from them; and the majority of 
Scotland is too trivial to countervail that of the number of members sent by 
England into the House of Commons, pledged, nay sworn, against granting to 
Ireland her rights. Therefore our enemies are almost in the majority ia the 
Commons, at least a powerful minority, while in the Lords there is a powerfd 
majority against us; and if we cannot ourselves advance, we will be forced by 
England to retrograde.” 

But Ireland should have her rights— 

“¢ They fancy we will be put down. I tell you we will not. I'll raise oy 
voice, and it shall sweep from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, and Coun 
mara to the Hill of Howth. T’ll raise all Ireland to determination, We vil 
complain of the Tithe system. Without its extinction there can be no religiot 
liberty. No man should contribute to that from which he derives no beneiitot 
instruction. It was said I approved of it. 1 never did. I said directly the 
reverse. I said it shifted Whiteboyism from rags and friezes to Whiteboyisaia 
broad cloth. I promise you that from Moore Park to Bantry you will 
longer see Peep-o’-day-boys, but in the full noontide of the sua will be comig 
forward meetings--influential meetings—to prove that rent-charge means tithes 
and that abolition is the remedy for both one and the other.” 

He enlarged on the injustice done to Ireland by the existing app 
tionment of Parliamentary Representatives— 

“ | deny that an Englishman is worth five Irishmen ; yet there is a Membet 
to every Englishman, while there is but one to every five Irishmen; and Scot: 
land with its 2,200,000 has Members making every Scotchman equal with t« 
Irishmen. Will you really submit to this? (Cries of ‘ No, no!”) Now 
be sure you will not. Why, I see amongst you more than one boy whose ¢¢ 
beaming with indignation to think that men would submit to such a degralt 
tion. They would despise you; they could not bear the contempt; aa 
not so paltry ; there are these in this room (alluding to the ladies) who wo 
not believe that one Englishman would be worth five Irishmen. (Lo 
laughter.) defy Englishmen, therefore, to say it. We did, in the first i 
stance, submit our case and our wrongs to Ministers to remedy them: we Ww 
asked to do so, and we immediately dissolved the General Association 
gave up agitation, to let the Ministers carry their measures ; we paid res 
high honour of dissolving it; we embarked our cause in their havds; 

what have we been the better of it? They travailed for nine month e 
brought forth nothing ; or rather, they were for nine months bringing for - 
abortion in the shape of the tithe measure.” * * * * “We must have eve 
franchise England has, and above all equalization of Members. We wert if 
do we want to take them away from England? If we cannot get pe 
without it, I am for taking them away ; but I might not push so fat ue 
while I would so far as the twenty-five rotten boroughs go. _I would take 
two from Harwich; and would that be unjust to England ?” i 

He would have taken less than he now demanded, last year, iL 4 
present year; but next year, said Mr. O'Connell, “I'll get all, 0 
will have Repeal” — itt 

“Oh, how my heart springs when I think I shall again see the - J 5 
Dublin, the capital of a nation—when the den of thieves and money‘ ee 
shall be driven from her portly building—the representative of Majesty 6° : 
the castle, not surrounded with armed soldiers, but with the quiet, Far 
prosperous people who will then crowd the streets of Dublin ; whea 
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OF ra lied House of Commons enter into the temple of Liberty, and 
Spnie chair; then I shall rise and bid the fatber of my country hail. Ob! 
sit Taian will be then prostrate in the dust, and Ireland again free.” 
“. Beamish declared that he was proud to be one of O’Connell’s 
; Tail ” and Mr. Callaghan said, though he was for starting at once 
« the Repeal agitation, he bowed then, as he always did, to O’Con- 
wel better judgment. ; ; R 
Lord Normanby has been received with great enthusiasm in Ros- 
common. In his reply to the County address, he exhorted them 
inst “any unseemly change in the tone, any untimely alteration in the 
of their demands.” This is evidently levelled against the new 
‘tation, and the forty-five Member project! His Excellency was to 
proceed to Clare.—Northern Whig. 


A deputation of shareholders in the Dublin and Drogheda Railway 
waited on Lord Morpeth on Tuesday, and complained of the inter- 
ference in their line recommended in the Second Report of the Rail-: 
way Commissioners. Lord Morpeth bad nothing decisive to say on 
the subject ; but the impression of the deputation was, that the Report 
would not be acted on. 

John Joseph Carrick, who called himself a Catholic priest, but who 
js probably an impostor, has been apprehended on the warrant of the 
Dublin Coroner, on a charge of killing, by bad usage, a child, son of a 
deceased Italian, committed to his care. One of the witnesses said 
that Carrick burnt the child's legs, dragged it on the ground, and beat 
it savagely. 

For some time past, a good deal of annoyance has been sustained by 
farmers who brought potatoes to the quays of Belfast for shipment to 
Scotland, where they are now scarce and dear. By way of rousing the 
feelings of the people still more on the subject, a bell has frequently 
been rung about the quays at late hours, cautioning all persons from 
attempting to ship off potatoes; and the same mode of excitement was 
resorted to in Smithfield on Wednesday week. ‘The parties engaged 
in the ringing affair even went so far as to assume the use of the sove- 
reign’s name as authority for their conduct. On Wednesday, between 
ten and eleven o'clock, whilst the shipping of potatoes in casks on 
board the Rapid steamer, for Glasgow, was going on, and whilst 
several carts, loaded with hampers, were waiting on the quay for the 
same purpose, a large mob assembled, and violently proceeded to pre- 
vent the business being carried on. They rolled three casks of pota- 
toes into the docks; and taking forcible possession of the horses and 
loaded carts, drove them into Montgomery's market, amidst loud 
shouts, yells, and cheering. In the midst of the assault on the quay, 
Mr. Hill Charley, the active agent of the Dublin, London, and Glas- 
gow steam-packet companies, exerted himself very much, and at great 
personal risk, in saving the property from destruction. Before any 
effective police aid arrived, Mr. Charley, supported by his workmen, 
secured eight of the ringleaders, and confined them in his own stores; 
where they were kept till removed to the prison of the House of Cor- 
tection, under a strong military force. The steamer sailed in the 
evening, and we have not heard of any serious injury being done.— 
Northern Whig. 





SCOTLAND, 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Wallace, M.P., met the Magistrates and 
Council of Greenock at a meeting in the Town-hall. He briefly ad- 
dressed the Council, in reference to some of the Parliamentary mea- 
sures in which they had taken an interest; and expressed a desire that 
any one who wished for further information would interrogate him, 
when he would answer them to the best of his ability. After some 
desultory conversation upon various points, the Provost rose, and, pro- 
nouncing a warm eulogium upon Mr. Wallace, moved that the thanks 
of the Council be voted to that gentleman for the great attention he 
had ever manifested to their local interests in Parliament. The motion 
was seconded by Bailie Scott, and unanimously agreed to.—Edinburch 
Courant. 7 

Deputations from the Radical Association of Glasgow are now and 
have for some time been engaged in visiting the towns and villages in 
the town and neigbourhood of Perth, to excite the people to come for- 
ward and support the national petition. They have held public meet- 
ings in Newburgh, Abernethy, Bridge of Earn, Methven, Almond 
Bank, Scone, and Blairgowrie; and have in all these places been en- 
thusiastically received. By their spirited addresses they have succeeded 
in getting up associations based on the principles of the Birmingham 

‘ion; and most unquestionably the advocates of these, organized 
and breathing the same spirit, will’soon present a front that must give 
anew turn to the state of political affairs. — Glasgow Chronicle. 

_ From sportsmen, we learn that moor game of all kinds is more plen- 
tiful than it has been for years; especially blackcocks, which, from 
Whatever cause, are still gaining on their cousins-german, the grouse. 
Partridges are also found on the moors, where they manage to pick up 
8 living, without, we believe, eating heather; but a more numerous 
branch of the same family still prefer the vallies, amidst the corn-tields, 
on which they will find free quarters, with plenty to eat, for a week or 
More after the Ist of September. Much execution was done last week ; 
and were it always proper to mention names, we could enumerate ex- 
traordinary instances of sport, notwithstanding the efforts of the poach- 
ers. Even before the 12th of August, disguised boxes of game were 
shipped by all the steamers ; and there can be no doubt that the regu- 
anty with which these vessels sail, and the new markets they open up, 
a put guns into the hands of hundreds who never carried a gun be- 
div The poacher's, in fact, is a gainful trade, and we are aware of in- 

viduals who earn in this way little short of 200/. a year, Their num- 
ts, therefore, are gradually increasing, while their daring is beyond all 

Unds,— Dumfries Courier. 





Th : Miscellaneous. 
Raseis. Merqu’s of Clanricarde bas been gazetted Ambassador to 


therpe Duke of Sissex is about to resign the oTice of President «f 
Cine yal So:iety; aid Sir John Herschel is spoxen of as his suc- 


The following appointments, now formally annovnced in the Minis- 
te-ial papers, have been made for the purpose, we presume, of makirg 
room for Mr. Rice junior— 

“Mr. John Wood, now Chairman of Stamps and Taxes, to be Chairman of 
the Excise Board, in the room of Sir F. Doyle, retiring on account of ill 
health. Mr Hart Davis, a Commissioner of Excise, to be Deputy-Chairman 
of Excise, in the room of Mr. Plunkett, deceased. Mr. Stephenson, late Com- 
missioner for the investigation of the slave compensation claims, to be Com- 
missioner of Excise. Mr. Wickham, Private Secretary to Lord Althorp, and 
afterwards one of the Excise Inquiry Commissioners, to be Chairman of the 
Board of Stamps and Taxes. Mr. Spring Rice to be Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, in the room of Mr. Binning, superannuated.” 

What are the superannuation salaries of Sir F. Doyle and Mr. Bin- 
ning? They must be ascertained, before thesum which Mr. Rice’s 
services cost the public can be told. 

For some days past, a rumour has been circulated that Dr. Hooks 
Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain to the Queen, gave offence at Court by 
an Anti. Popish sermon preached on the 17th of June last in the Royal 
Chapel, and bad since received intimation that his services would be 
dispensed with in future. The Doctor’s friends declared that there 
was nothing which ought to have affronted the Queen or her courtiers 
in the sermon; and this morning the Yimes published the discourse 
entire, by way of proving the injustice with which Dr. Hook has been 
treated. The Chronicle, however, this morning contradicts the entire 
story, in these terms— 

“ We have authority to state that the Reverend Dr. Hook has not been de- 
prived of his chuplaincy, nor directed not to preach in his turn at the Chapel 
Royal; nor has any notice whatsoever been taken of any sermon which he may 
have delivered there.” 

So much for this mighty affuir! Are there a dozen persons in Eng- 
land who care whether Dr. Hook preaches before the Queen or not? 


The Hanover correspondent of the Courier says, that King Ernest 
has demanded of his Royal brothers and sisters the restoration of 
the Crown jewels and regalia of Hanover, which at the death of 
George the Third that Monarch’s children chose to consider as per- 
sonal property, and divided among themselves. 

Louis Philip has sent a beautiful cadeau—a secretaire of exquisite 
workmanship—as a souvenir and acknowledgment to the Queea of 
England of her hospitality to his Royal Highness the Duc de Ne- 
mours.— Herald. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer left town on Thursday morning 
for Holyhead, on his way to his seat, Mount Trenchard, Ireland. 

The Duke of Wellington is entertaining a party of friends at 
Walmer Castle. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, who is in bad health, has left town for the 
Continent, with his family. 

What think you of my recognizing in the person of a criminal ina 
Paris court of justice, a magnificent and dignified Count, the favourite of 
all the ladies in London, exalted by them to the table of English Lords 
and Ministers of State, a nobleman who used to travel about London 
with a magnificent red and gilt moreeco book of his pedigree under his 
arm, showing how he was descended from the noblest blood in Europe? 
This amiable nobleman has been condemned by the disciples of the 
blind goedess for the trifling matter of fifty-four robberies. Who do 
you think he turned out to be, this divinity of the London soirées ? 
Why, the son of a Roman cook. This virtuous and agreeable man, if 
I remember right, ran away from Rome because he had robbed and 
thrashed his culinary sire.— Correspondent of the Post. 

Grisi, Albertazzi, the Lablaches, Ivanoff, and Mori, are starring it 
at Manchester, Birmingham, and all the great towns. Persiani, Ru- 
bini, and Emiliani have also been delighting the provincials. Miss 
Birch and Machin are at Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and the North. 
Mrs. Bishop, Hobbs, and Phillips have been at Manehester. Miss 

Romer, Balfe, and ‘Templeton are in Ireland. Wilson and Miss 
Shirreff have been in Scotland. Sinclair is at Margate. Strauss, 
with his troop of twenty-eight performers, is marching from Liverpool 
on his road to Vienna. M.de Melci, having had another quarrel with 
his wife, has taken his departure for the Continent. 

It is stated that amongst the recluses at Mount Melleray, so re. 
cently visited by Mr. O'Connell, a monk was discovered who once 
shone conspicuously in the musical world, and at the Opera in Lon. 
don particularly. Signor Ambrogetti is said to have joined the monks 
of La Trappe before they were expelled from France, and to be now 
a member of the Irish branch of this rigorous and laborious commu. 
nity of ascetics. —Glole. 


The Paris papers give the following inferesting particulars of the 
accouchement of the Dutchess of Orleans— 

“ At one o’clock on Friday morning, the first pains of labour began to be 
felt by her Royal Highness; and Drs. Moreau and Chomel were immediately 
summoned to attend the il'ustrious patient. The pains, however, subsided ; and 
her Royal Highness was able to enjoy some repose until five. The pains then 
recommenced, and at seven o’clock the King and Queen came to the apart- 
ments of the Dutchess, where her Majesty, as well as the Grand Dutchess 
Dowager of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, mother of the Dutchess, remained by her 
bed-side, without quitting it for a single instant, until the happy event was ac- 
complished. At nine o’clock, a summons was sent to Count Molé and all the 
Ministers, as well as to the Grand Chancellor of France and the Grand Refe- 
rendary of the Chamber of Peers, informing them that the deliverance of her 
Royal Highness was fast approaching, aud requiring their immediate presence 
at the Tuileries. By ten o’clock, the above-mentioned illustrious and noble 
pone were all assembled in the Pavilion Marsan, as well as the younger 

ranches of the Royal Family, the Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg, M. de 
Cauchy, Keeper of the Archives, Marshal Lobau, and Marshal Gérard, who 
had been designated by the King to be witnesses of the birth. His Majesty 
had also invited to the residence of the Duke and Dutchess of Orleans, M. 
Dupin, President of the Chamber of Deputies; Count Portalis, President of 
the Court of Cassation; Count Siméon, President of the Cour des Comptes ; 
Raron Séguier, President of the Cour Royale; the Prefect of the Seine, the 
Prefect of Police, General Jacqueminot, together with the ladies and officers 
of the Royal Households. By twelve o’clock the rumour of her Royal High- 
ness being in the pains cf labour had been spread through Paris, and a great 
number of persons came to the Tuileries to inquire if the happy event had taken 
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place. The condition of the Dutchess continued to be as favourable as could be 
expected, and at two, the witnesses were summoned to enter the bedchamber of 
her Royal Highness. Ata quarter to three, the Dutchess of Orleans, after an 
easy delivery, gave birth to a boy, and the President of the Council, Count 
Molé, rushing from the bedroom into the ante chamber, exclaimed, ‘ Gentle- 
men, we have got a prince!’ Cries of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ were immediately 
uttered by all present, and the liveliest joy was manifested by everybody 
throughout the palace. The members of the Royal Family, the Ministers, the 
different officers of the Chateau, and the colonels of the regiments on duty, 
were then admitted to the bedchamber, and the long-wished for intelligence 
Was communicated to the expectant crowds in the Court of the Tuileries; 
while, at a few minutes past three o’clock, the cannons of the Invalides an- 
nounced the event to the capital by 101 discharges. The foreign ambas- 
esdors, the municipality of the city, and other authorities, immediately received 
official notice of the birth of the Prince, and despatches were forwarded by 
telegraph to all the Prefects of departments, with orders to circulate the 
intelligence throughout their respective districts. The Prefect of the Seine 
went to the Exchange, where the roar of the cannon had already made 
known the event, and confirmed the intelligence to the crowd of commercial 
notabilities by whom he was immediately surrounded. In the course of the 
afternoon, the members of the Corps Diplomatique came to the Tuileries to 
imquire after the health of the Dutchess. The feelings of their Majesties and 
ef all the royal family are said to have been very intense on this occasion, and 
the joy felt by them, as wellas by the illustrious mother of the Dutchess, when 
all was happily terminated according to their wishes, may be more readily 
imagined than described. It is a joy in which the country at large will pars 
icipate, and which will be amply shared by the British residents.” 

Soon after the birth, ‘*a painful crisis ” occurred; but it was 
“ promptly dissipated.” Donations were made to nearly all the schools 
sud charitable institutions of Paris, by the King and the Duke of 
Orleans. ‘The municipal authorities of Paris assembled immediately 
on the announcement of the birth of the Prince, and received the fol- 
lowing communication from the King. 

“Gentlemen of the Municipal Body of the City of Paris—I lose no time in an- 
wouncing to you myself that the Dutchess of Oxleaus, my well-beloved daughter in- 
flaw, has just given birth toa Prince, who, thanks to Providence, is well. It is my 
wish that my eldest son’s first offspring shall bear the title of the Count de Paris. 
The municipal body will, f am convinced, participate in my joy, and in that of the 
Queen, my son, and my whole family. I feel pleasure in assuring each of you that 
this auspicious event is doubly dear to my beart, as it presents an additioual guarantee 
for the stability of our institutions, and the security of all; and as in forming a new 
bond of union between us it affords me an opportunity of giving to my native city a 
striking proof of the regard which I feel, and shall ever feel for it. 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“Paris, August £4, 1838.” (Signed) “ Louris Patnre.” 

The ceremony of baptism was performed a few hours after the 
birth, by the Archbishop of Paris, in the chapel of the Tuileries ; the 
Queen holding the Count de Paris; who was named Louis Philip 
Albert. The Archbishop said—* We must christen the Count de 
Paris on the 9th of October; it is the féte cf St. Denis, patron of 
the Gauls.” The Queen took the infant into the room adjoining 
the Dutchess’s bedroom, and exhibited it to the ladies and gentlemen 
present. 


Monday’s bulletin of the health of the Dutchess of Orleans was— 

“Her Royal Highuess the Dutchess of Orleans experienced yesterday the first 
syioptoms of the milk fever. The night has been calm, The fever continues this 
worning, and proceeds regularly, The condition of the Prince is very satistactor 

(Signed) “© Pasquier junior, Mongau, Cuomen,” 

The speech of the Archbishop of Paris to the King, when his Ma- 
jesty went toreturn thanks at Notre Dame, and the King’s reply, have 
excited considerable attention in Paris. It is thought that the Arch- 
bishop adverted to matters not in keeping with the joyful occasion, and 
was sulky rather than pleased in his tone. 

* Sir—Decked with the rich ornaments which it is indebted for to your mu- 
wificence, the Church of Paris rejoices with Catholic France, which is to say 
almost all France, at the soleinn homage this day paid to the faith. It accepts 
with gratitude, at the foot of Mary’s altars, the pledge of hope and security 
which your presence, on this day of thanksgiving, conveys to that ancient and 
holy religion of your ancestors which always constituted the glory and happi- 
ness of our nation. Sir, our wishes cannot remain concealed in the depth of 
our hearts: we cease not to pray God, through the intercession of his august 
Mother, that he may vouchsafe to abridge these times of trials, and to hasten 
that hour of his mercy when all Frenchmen, being united by the ties of the 
vame faith and those of the charity it inspires, there will be no longer among 
us—according to the Word of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the grace of his 
sacred heart—but one flock and one pastor.” 

LOUIS PHILIP’S REPLY. 












** It is ever with eagerness that I come to this church to do homage to the 
Almighty. Iam happy to have contributed towards repairing disasters which 
my heart has deeply deplored. Tn offering up my thanks to God for the es- 
pecial protection with which he has covered my person on so many occasions, 
I have double thanks to return at the present moment, when I come to express 
my gratitude for the perpetuation of my line, and for all the blessings which his 
band has cast upon France, my family, and myself. I implore the continuation 
of them: it is with such intention tbat I join in your prayers, and pray that 
the Almighty may bless France and us.” 


The Court of Assize of Metz lately passed sentence of death ona 
young woman of Thionville, who was found guilty of successive acts of 
infanticide upon seven of her own children. 

The Greenock Advertiser has a long account of a mutiny on board 
the American brig Braganza, which sailed from Philadelphia on the 
Sth of July, with a cargo of sugar brought from Porto Rico for Genoa. 
On the Sth of August, the crew mutinied, and, after a struggle with the 
eaptain and the two mates, threw the captain overboard, and wounded 
both the mates. The passengers were Mr. Diehl of Philadelphia, 
ewner of the vessel, his wife, and a Mrs. Turley. The mutineers con- 
fined the wounded mates, the cook, and the passengers, in the cabin, 
and forced them to give up all their valuables and arms of defence. 
After keeping them for several days in a state of extreme suspense, 
threatening to murder or throw them overboard, they put the passen- 
gers, the second mate, and the cook, into the long boat, when they 
were about 350 miles off the Portuguese coast. The mutineers re- 
fused to let the first mate depart with the others. After remaining in 
the boat the greater part of two days and one night, the party were 
picked up on Sunday the 12th of August, by the Hebden of Scar- 
borough, bound from Sicily to the Clyde. 

The St. John’s Gazette, (New Brunswick,) received by the Great 








Western from New York, mentions that nineteen persons had 
drowned by the upsetting of a pleasure-boat, when Passing thr ten 
Little Falls. NBN the 

Much havoc has been made by fires among the pine woods of N 
Jersey. ew 

Bill Johnston, the pirate, is said to be at large, and no atte 
made to secure him. om F 

A wretch who had cruelly maletreated his wife at New Orleans, 
had been sentenced by a court of justice to ten years’ imprisonnes 
was taken by a mob from the custody of the officers, and « Lynchey? | 

There has been a dstructive fire in the city of Hudson: it a 
from a spark from the steam-boat Congress, which was lying ine 
dock. Sixty houses were burnt, and property destroyed to the amount 
of 200,0000. 

A new steam-boat law goes into force in the United States on th 
Ist of October. It tends to protect the lives of passengers by : 
salutary regulations, and was loudly called for by the immense 
fice of life that has occurred through wanton negligence. 

A company is about to be formed in Philadelphia, to be called the 
“ London, Liverpool, and Philadelphia Steam Navigation Company,” 
with a capital of 250,000/., in 25,000 shares of 10J. each. They are ty 
build four steam-ships; two to sail to London, touching at Cork, and 
tivo to sail to Liverpool, touching at Belfast. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Sarurpay, 


The Paris papers, received this morning, have no state news of 
greater interest than the following bulletin of the health of the 
Dutchess of Orleans and her infant. 

“The Princess Royal is to-day in as satisfactory a state as can possibly be 
expected. The milk fever has ceased. The young Prince is doing remarkably 
well. 

*¢ Tuileries, 29th August, 10 a.m. 


(Signed) 


Man 
se 








* Moreau, Pasquier jun. Cuomer,” 





Cuaxras, who sold the forged documents to M. Fannictvs, the 
Dutch Minister, has been set at liberty, ‘‘ the Chamber of Accusation 
declaring that there is no occasion to prosecute.” Perhaps all the 
documents were not forged, and some awkward disclosures would haye 
been made on the trial. 

The Courrier Francais states that it was not Bushire, but the island 
of Konack in the Persian Gulf, which the British expedition from 
Bombay had taken possession of. The island commands the entrance 
into the harbour of Bushire. 


A letter from Constantinople, in the Commerce, says, that the Cruise 
landed a quantity of ammunition for the Circassians on the coast, and 
escaped. The Russian agents, it is added, spread a false report of the 
capture of the Cruise, to deter other vessels. 


It would be well for English Liberals, who imagine that Mr 
O'Connell and the Irish Ministerial members form the grand barrier 
against the return of the Tories to power, to look a little more closely 
into what has actually been done by the Whig Ministry and O’Con- 
nell, not only to make way for the resumption of the government 
by the Tories, but to enable them, when in office, to carry matters 
with a very high hand. A letter from Mr. Sharman Crawford, in the 
last number of Tait’s Magazine, calls attention to some facts bearing 
on this point which ought not to be forgotten. After exposing the 
miserable delusion practised by the Whigs and Mr. O'Connell on the 
subject of the Irish Tithes and Corporation Bills, Mr. Crawford thus 
proceeds— 

‘ T have now shortly reviewed the two claptrap propositions ; but there are 
other matters of no less importance tobe noticed. British Reformers are not 
aware of the gigantic strides with which the power and patronage of the Crowa 
has been aidlvauced in the local legislation of Ireland since the accession of the 
present Ministry. This has been the main object of every act which they have 
passed, or which they have attempted to pass. As one instance, I shall refer 
to the Constabulary system, which has been newly organized by an act passed 
under the influence of the present Administration, with the aid of their 
O'Connell supporters. By this act a new retinue of offices and officers is 
created. All control over the amount and regulation of the Constabulary force 
is withdrawa from the fiscal bodies and Magistracy of the counties, and vested 
solely in the Executive. This body, under the constitutional appellation of 
constables, is armed, drilled, appointed, and disciplined as a standing army— 
not subject to the Mutiny Act—not subject to the control of Parliament— 
liable to be increased at the pleasure of the Lord-Lieutenant, without any 7 
tive limitation on that power ; and the pay of this body is to be drawa by the 
warrant of the Lord-Lieutenant, half from the Consolidated Fund, and hi 
by imperative warrant from the county taxation. By the same act, an Uh 
limited power is given of appointing Stipendiary Magistrates wita large 
salaries; and, by the Coercion Act of the Melbourne Government, which was 
passed after the expiration of the Grey Coercion Act, the most arbitrary powers 
of Curfew-Law legislation can be enforced in any district which makes itse 
offensive to the Executive. By the Grand Jury Bills, which this a 
have passed and proposed to pass, the system of imperative presentments (by 
the order of the Crown) has been enlarged ; and all these things have been done 
by the aid and with the assent of the Irish O'Connell patriots. They 
been done under cover, jirst, of the mild and popular administration of the 
Executive in the hands of the Marquis of Normanby; and under coveh 
secondly, of the two fictitious and delusive measures, the Tithe and the Corpo- 
ration Bills. The attention of the British public (and the Irish public) has 
been kept directed on these two fictions, as the primum mobile of every 8 . 
Ireland; whilst her leading patriots were setting themselves, or preparing | : 
set themselves down, under the protection and. emolument of those lucrativ 
offices which this increased power and patronage of the Crown placed at t 
disposal of the Executive. s “s * om 

“Again, do British Reformers apprehend no danger from the policy 2 
creasing the arbitrary powers of the Executive in Ireland by measures su¢ mt 
Ihave already described? May they not apprehend that those expe 
after being proved in Ireland, may be transferred to England and Scotland : 
and that the Irish party, who sanctioned such measures for their owo — 
qay be the ready assistants, at a future time, of this or some other Admin 
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in giving the British’ people a sample of the infliction of curfew-law and 
Tar sh, 
sobitrary ane ee : : 
‘, all very pleasant just now for the Irish Members who are either 
It io or expectants of good things; and the Tories have every rea- 
recip be pleased; but what should the English and Scotch Reformers 
60 


say and think about these proceedings ? 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

ol Market had given way about 4 per cent. in the course of the 
ressure of Money Stock on Tuesday, the day fixed for settlement of 
being such as to cause a decline to that extent. This depression was 
artly owing to the fall which foreign exchanges have experienced, consequent 
ypon a supposed deficiency of the harvest, by which a large importation of fo- 
reign corn and a corresponding exportation of bullion would take place. The 
fine weather of the last few days has, however, caused a considerable improve- 
ment in the rates of our foreign exchanges ; and with them the Consol Market 
recovered to the point from which the recent depression commenced. It has 
again given way to-day, and may be considered as heavy. Money still con- 
tinues abundant ; and the premium upon Exchequer Bills and India Bonds is 

well maintained. Bank and India Stock fully support our last prices. 

In the Foreign Market, Dutch Stock has experienced a depression of nearly 

er cent. ; and though the market has since improved, the price has not as 

et reached the quotation from which the decline commenced. The decline 

te we believe, been mainly occasioned by some sales effected upon a rumour 

of anew difficulty having arisen in the apparently endless question of sepa- 

tion between Holland and Belgium, The other Northern Continental Stocks 
are, however, the same; and Belgian Stock has not been affected. 

Brazilian Bonds are from } to 1 per cent. below our last prices. The other 
South American Bonds are also heavy, and Mexican are full 1 per cent. lower. 

The Peninsula Securities have all been very heavy. Portuguese Five per 
Cents. (Regency) were at one time nearly 2 per cent. below our last prices, 
having been done at 343 ; and though they have since rallied to 354, the mar- 
ket is now heavy at 55. The Thiee per Cents. have been as low as 223, and 
are now about 23. The Five per Cents. (1837) have been at 28, but have 
since rallied to 29. We are not aware that this decline is to be traced to any 
political cause, but believe that the depression that has occurred in these Secu- 
ities, as well as in those of Spain, is attributable to the state of the market, 
upon which a quantity of Stock (especially Spanish) has been thrown, which, 
in the present limited scale of business, has completely overborne it. 

The Share Market has been more animated than usual. A report of some 
successful working of the Candonga Mines caused a rise of about 4d. in the 
shares; but that price has not been supported, and the shares have since fallen 
QI. below the point from which the rise commenced ; later accounts having 
materially qualified the first exaggerated report of success. 

In the Railway Shares, Great Western have declined 5/. per share, to rise 
nearly in the same proportion: the quotation of Wednesday was 4/. 10s. prem., 
while that of to-day is 87. to 9/. The other Shares are generally heavy, with 
the exception of the Brighton, for which there is a demand, the speculators 
having oversold themselves. 


The Cons 
week ; the p 
the Account, 


Sarurpay, Twetve O’Chock. 

The business of the morning has been almost entirely confined to Spanish 
Stock, the market for which is very heavy, active Bonds having been done as 
Jow as 193. The other Foreign Funds are nearly the same, with the exception 
of the Dutch Two-and-a-half per Ce which have given way about 3 per 
cent.; a sale of 300,000 guilders b: roker having caused a depression 
from 54 to 533: the price has since re... _.ed inaslight degree, and is now 53}. 
Railway Shares are the same. Great Western 8 to 9 prem. ; Lovdon and 
Birmingham 77 to 79 prem; and Brighton 27 to 28. dis. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Aug. 28th, John Knox, Swan, from Singapore. At Liver- 
pool, 26th, Earl Grey, Adams, from Bengal, Aliquis, M‘Fee, from Bombay; and 27th, 
Gulnare, Henderson, from ditto. : 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 25th, Clifton, Green, for Madras; 26th, Windsor, 
Nisbett, for Bengal; and 30th, Premier, Weare, for China. From Liverpool, 25th, 
Lancaster, Campbell, for Bombay ; and Fatima, Feathers, for Bengal. 





FURTHER SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


_ “Friend after friend departs.” Whilst last Saturday we were quot- 
ing from English, Scotch, and Irish newspapers, passages indicative of 
dissatisfaction with the Ministry, our neighbour the Examiner was mak- 
ing “ready for going about.” The occasion was the topic of the 
Past Session ; in which, amid a general soundness of conclusion, there 
were one or two errors of judgment or of fact, which, in reprinting 
the paper as a sign of the current of opinion, it may be well to note as 
We pass along. 
pra : ‘*THE PAST SESSION. ea) 
‘ Since the existence of the Melbourne Ministry there have been sessions in 
which less has been done than in the past, but no preceding session, however 
comparatively barren, has left so general and so deep a feeling of dissatisfaction 
in the minds of Reformers, not because of the size or bearing of the measures 
carried, but because of the principle of submission—for a principle of submis- 
sion it clearly is—which the leader of the Commons declared he had adopted to 
Procure the Lords’ consent to his most costly, if not his most important mea- 
sure. From the moment when Lord John Russell stated that he waived the 
PPropriation principle, to which he and his colleagues were so solemnly pledged 
to abide, because the Lords had persisted in a three years’ opposition to it, the 
Confidence of the popular party received a heavy shock. ‘The policy of the 
Administration was by that declaration placed on a pivot upon which it might 
take any turn that the obstinacy of the Lords might prescribe. When upon such 
en principle of the Ministry was suspended, and the resolu- 
Visleoed ich was the keystone of the structure of the Government virtually 
placed ° = constancy to what principle or principles could reliance be 
the Lord The rule seemed to be established in the most marked way, that if 
50 is would resist for a sufficient time, not much taxing their powers of 
Pertinacity, the Commons must yield the disputed point. Upon such a prin- 


> og a was the concession of Lord John Russell confessedly 
battle a ‘ f leader of the Comm as, indeed, protests that he will fight the 
. gain if he has the promise of adequate support; but the commander 

© has laid down his arms is not the man to procure the greater support 


necessary to eng . ee oe 
enemy.” unable him to take them up again in the face of a triumphant 


‘Radical Reformers, with a wise regard to the balance of good and ev:l, en- 
dured Lord John Russell’s declaration of inflexible hostility to their principles; 
but though they bore with his resistance to their principles, they cannot extend 
the same toleration to the abandonment (‘ suspension,’ if his Lordship prefers 
the word) of his own. 

‘Upon the causes behind the scenes which really produced the ill-advised 
concession, at once so fruitless and so costly, we have repeatedly thrown light; 
but we are now treating of the effects on the public mind, and it has been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate that, in taking a bad course, Lord John Russell has given the 
worst reason for it (the necessity of yielding to the obstinacy of the Lords) in- 
stead of the true reason for it, the impossibility of maintaining the conflict with 
the Tories when the parties mainly concerned, the Irish chiefs, were clamour- 
ing for a surrender. 

“At the close of the session of ‘86, when Lord Lyndhurst taunted the 
Ministry with the comparison of the much it had proposed and the nothing it 
had performed, Ministers, with reference to their defeated measures, might have 
said, in the words of Francis the First, after Pavia, ‘ We have lost all but our 
honour.’ What they have gained this session is poor compared with what they 
have lost, and what they had not lost in the campaign of ’37, in which they 
held fast to the principle upon which they entered office. Up to that time, 
moreover, they had acted on the system which had reconciled their Government 
to those who had been dissatisfied with that of Lord Grey, namely, the system 
of proposing such measures as seemed to them just and requisite, without refe- 
rence to the foreknown hostility of the Lerds. This plan of operations, which 
we described as the bombardment of the Lords with good measures, was 
foolishly attacked by the extreme section of the Radicals, who had not patience 
to wait, or sagacity.to foresee, the sure results of it; and the moment it was 
dropped, [in March or May 1838?) the opinion which was growing so rapidly 
against the ill-used irresponsible power of the Lords, [in Mareh or May 
1858 ?] dwindled away and shrunk to the ground, like the prophet’s gourd. 
To the clamour of the extreme section of the Radicals against the Ministry 
for doing nothing, while they were holding fast to their principles, and 
bringing the Lords to the test of principles just and good so far as they 
went, we may in some degree refer the change in the policy of the 
Ministry (a change most boisterously reprobated by the very men who have 
assisted, unconsciously no doubt, in bringing it about), which returns us too 
nearly to the state of things to which we were opposed in the Grey Govern- 
ment; with the great exception, indeed, of the administration of Ireland, now all 
that is fair and liberal, instead of, as it was from ’31 to 34, narrow and harsh 
to the people, and truckling and partial to the faction opposed to them.” 

There appears something like a little contradiction here, in attribut- 
ing the surrender of the Appropriation principle to the “impossibility” 
of maintaining it against the “clamours” of the Irish Head and 
Tails, and yet in part referring the necessary, and therefore inevitable 
“change,” to the “clamours” of the extreme section of the Radicals, 
who had not patience to wait, or sagacity to foresee, the sure results of 
the bombardment of the Lords. But, passing this, we may remark 
that the sure results of the bombardment policy were seen in less than @ 
single session, twelve months ago, and answered exactly to the fore- 
sight “of the extreme section of the Radicals.” The sure results 
were seen in a majority dwindling down to 5 on Church questions—the 
only set of questions which in principle separated the Whigs from the 
Tories: they were seen in the difliculty and helpless distress of the 
Reform Ministry, which nothing but the King’s death rescued from 
destruction; and (if these things should be attributed to the “ extreme 
section of the Radicals” in the House, though we have some re- 
membrance of a brag that they only formed the dual number) the “ sure 
results” of the bombardment policy—tbe policy of submitting to hold 
place and its responsibility without power-—were shown in the results of 
the elections, where the Peel Parliament majority of 80, sank down 
to a fluctuating unreliable majority of 20, although the Melbourne 
Ministry strained every nerve of their own and the Court’s, and made 
a very free use of the Queen’s name. It isa matter of doubt whether 
Government could have got the Appropriation principle into Com- 
mittee; it is almost certain they could not have carried it. And though 
willing enough to “ prepare bills for rejection by the Lords,” the philo- 
sophical Whig principle of “keep out Tories,” rendered the Ministers 
unwilling “to prepare bills for rejection” by the Commons. 

The Examiner thus continues, and with truth in the opening— 

“ And, after all, what is the first fruit of the concession which has so 
shaken the credit of the Government, and which has been purchased at such a 
price in principle, and what is but dross compared with it, public treasure ? 
Why, the first fruit is Mr. O’Connell’s instant commencement of a new agita- 
tion, more extensive and formidable in design than any that has preceded it! 
A million has been given for a truce which to all appearance will not last a 
month. The drum is already beating up to recruit for the war. By the next 
meeting of Parliament, the effect of compromises satisfying no party, and 
settling nothing but a great public loss, will probably be so broadly apparent as 
to compel an abandonment of that wretched policy; and none will rejoice more 
sincerely than ourselves in seeing Lord Melbourne’s Ministry occupying @ 
higher and a stronger popular ground, as we are sure they may yet do, than 
that from which they have so unfortunately descended.” 

How ‘are they to do it? Open questions might have done at the 
commencement of 1837, with a fair majority in the House: in 1839 
the occasion will have gone by ; it will be two years too late, even if the 
selfish motive which prompted it, after the hostile denunciations of 
last session, were not too palpable for the moral sense of any one but 
a placeman, or an expectant. Some people can never learn that such a 
thing as character is essential to success in great and continuous affairs. 

Our contemporary then concludes— 

“‘ But for this, or for any other purpose, be it for better or for worse, it ts 
certain that the Government must undergo some repairs, some renovation ; 
for, constituted as it is, it cannot go through the first stage of the next session. 
"A deplorable deficiency of the faculties for business has lately been observ- 
able in Parliament. This must be cured, for it most certainly will not be 
endured.” 

This is cruel. This is what the poet calls “hard unkindness’ 
alter’d eye.” But (unless, indeed, the hostility is a feint to forward 
some Ministerial intrigue for the removal of unfavoured individuals 
from office, or another ingenious plan for rubbing-on by making some 
personal changes—men, not measures—an excuse for gratulation and 
hope,) we seem to trace in these remarks a deficiency of consistency 
and logic. The Government, both in members and conduct, appears 
to us much the same as when the Examiner admired it as the best of 
all possible Ministries, and freely took those to task who dared to doubt 
its dictum. As for the business aptitude, we think Ministers have 
rather improved during the last session, speaking of the management 
of measures without regard to their nature. The Civil List and the 
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‘was sent up reasonably soon to the Lords; and if the Titheand Cor. 
poration Hills were late this year in reaching the Upper House, last 
year they did not reach it at all. The Ministers we conceive to be 
what they always were. It is our friend's “ faculties for business” that 
have sharpened; though he will not stand alone in this line. Members 
will soon learn that it will be safe, or perhaps necessary ; and journal- 
ists seem to be learning that already it may be profitable, first to desert, 
and then to assail the Whigs. 

Having formerly exercised his sagacity and foresight with such 
success in predicting the “ ripening of the pear,” our contemporary pro- 
phesies, that unless the “ change” he points out be made, the “ Go- 
vernment cannot go through the first stage of the next session.” This 
is possible; probable, or certain perhaps, if the Tories please; other- 
wise not. The “ wise Radical Reformers” may turn sulky, and go 
away; or they may go into opposition; (though such a consumma- 
tion is unlikely, early in the session;) but, for the present, the game 
has gone from the Liberal party. If bread be dear, trade bad, the 
revenue ticklish, the expenses of Canada great, and its affairs un- 
settled, the Tories will not bastily and needlessly encounter difficulties 
and their attendant odium. The 200 Ballot-men may attack the 60 or 
70 placemen and old Whigs; but 300 Tories will defend them,—just 
to hold place and to wind up matters for Tory purposes, to Tory 
dictation, without Tory responsibility. This may require the whole 
session, perhaps longer: but “it is not,” said a shrewd Tory, ‘ our 
policy to take office till the country is thoroughly sick of the present 
men.” Then—when the characters of the Ministers are irretrievably 
ruined—when the Liberal party, perhaps divided into sections, some 
opposed to the others, is without admitted leaders, party organization, 
or binding objects, and all, save the masses beyond the pale and a few 
of the extreme section of the Radicals, are crying out for a recognized 
government on almost any terms—then, and not till then, as matters look 
now, will be the time for the Tories. And then will be seen the final 
and always sure results of the do-nothing-but- bombard policy. 





The Courier, which bas for some montha past been thoroughly Re- 
forming on the Ballot, and has occasionally censured the conduct of 
Government in language not usually found in Ministerial papers, di- 
zécted {attention on ;Tuesday, in a truthful article, to the “state of 
opinion now generally existing throughout the ranks of the independent 
supporters of the Melbourne Administration. We can afford but a few 
sentences— 

“ There is no mistake about the sentiments of those who can venture to 
jndge for themselves, and to speak boldly what they honestly think. Their 
atyle of reviewing the fatal session of 1838, and the tone of their reflections 

upon the policy pursued by the Cabinet they have so zealously and courage- 
ously upheld against every species of open attack or undermining influence— 
alike against the reckless section of the Radicals, and the Tories in whatever 
mood they presented themselves—exhibit a uniformity that tells a very plain 
story. . z id sd In these protests we have been joined by 
most of the respectable journals to which we are now alluding; whether 
such protests referred to that most needless and untoward of all decla- 
zations, the volunteer philippic against Reform by which Lord John Rus- 
sell, at the very opening of the session, seemed anxious to cast off the 
very supporters he should have conciliated; or to» the Government vote 
aguinst the Ballot, not atoned for by the toleration extended to those Libe- 
rals in office who so gallantly and honourably vindicated the paramount claims of 
their constituents, and their own characters as Reformers; or to the unlooked- 
for and utterly unjustified abandonment of the Appropriation principle, 
upon the faith of a constant recognition of which, as essential to a final and 
satisfactory settlement of the Tithe-question, they had reentered into office ; or 
to the not final and not satisfactory settlement of that question, by taking a 
million of money from the pockets of the punctually-paying people of England 
and Scotland, for the discharge of the debt which the Irish people refused to 
acknowledge as a just one ; or (not to stop until we come to the last act of the 
unlucky and disheartening session) to that Ministerial bow of deference to the 
malignant, and not less malignant because ascendant, genius of Brougham, 
wherewith the delivering of Lord Durham bound iuto the hands of his enemics 
was necessarily graced.” 

Since our last publication, several letters have reached us, from dif- 
ferent and opposite parts of the country, bearing witness that the con- 
duct of the Melbourne Ministry has fully confirmed the Spectator’s an- 
ticipations last summer and autumn, ‘The provincial newspapers tell 
the same story. 

The Sunderland and Durham County Herald was a stanch supporter 
of Ministers till very lately, but now its tone has changed ; for, though 
willing to be a friend to Lord Melbourne, that-journal (honourably 
distinguished from some of its contemporaries in the North by the ex- 
clusion of scurrilous attacks on private persons) cannot sink down to a 
mere partisan. ‘This is its estimate of the proceedings of last session. 

«¢ This seems, indeed, ‘a beggarly account’ to render to the People, in retura 
for all their sacrifices! Not so, however, thinks Lord Melbourne ; who, in the 
prorogation speech, which is quite a curiosity in its way—a rare specimen of 
the parvum in muito, or, next-to-nothing in many words—instructs her Ma- 
jesty to say to the Lords, (our masters and his) and to the gentlemen of the 
House of Commons—‘ The state of public business enables me to close this pro- 
tracted and laborious session.” Two words in this sentence are undoubtedly 
true; the session has been, of a surety, ‘ protracted :’ as may be proved by the 
almanack ; aod, in good sooth, ‘laborious’ also has the session proved, as 
xnountains were wont to be in days of yore, creating a huge uproar in the 
country for months together, and concluding the maternal agony by giving to 
the warld a ridiculous vermin-progeny. The blame of this ludicrous and 
miserable result, must be shared by the two dominant factions in the state : 
the Tories having vigorously opposed whatever was good, in men as well as in 
measures; while the Whigs, uninstructed even by experience, have gone on, 
step by step—fultering—hesitating—but still advancing in the fatal path of 
* conciliation and concession,’ until, at length, for all useful purposes, govern- 
ment has been brought to a dead stand-still. 

The Bolton Free Press, by no means an Ultra Radical paper, ridi- 
acules the uneasiness of the Morning Chronicle on account of the 
Radical demonstrations. In a recent article, the Chronicle had said 
that the prospect was ‘‘ by no means comfortable;” whereupon the 
Bolton journalist remarks— 

“¢ This certainly is not by any means ‘ a comfortable prospect’ for the Whig 
Administration ; but we do not see any reason why an honest Reformer should 


support to Whig corruption and misgovernment, through a foolish fear or 
corruption and miegovernment. So far as Bolton is concerned wi of Tory 
that, were a general election to take place at the present! time tad « 
Liberal candidates for Bolton to stand as mere Whigs, professing nothiag © 
than a willingness to assist in keeping the Whigs tn and the Tories Pe 
would Le shamefully beaten, and Mr. Bolling would have a Tory ¢o| > 
But while we feel firmly persuaded that this would be the case in Bolton 4. 
not from a belief that any honest Reformer would join the Tory ranks “a 
because we are persuaded that the influential Reformers in this town would ‘s 
such a case, be apathetic, and let the Tories triumph, rather than exert theme 
selves to assista Ministry which has renounced the cause of the pe a 
saying that the ‘ landed interest ought to preponderate in the House m1 
mons.’” . 
The Brighton Guardian, another Liberal paper—not the Organ of 
the Ultra- Radicals who voted against Wigney, but a Whig- Radica} 
journal—proclaims the consequences of the Tory- Whig policy 
‘First, it is plain that the Ministers, deserted as they will and must be h 
those Members who are radically inclined, or whom Radical constituencies ? 
influence, must go out. It is impossible they can remain in office, They 
positively refused at the beginning of the Iast session to put themselves at th 
head of the Reformers; they agreed, in fact and substance, to govern the 
country in obedience to the wishes of the Lords, the squires, and the parsons. 
and sooner or later, and we think now very soon, they will be deserted by all 
those who oppose the Lords, the squires, and the parsons—that is, the exty 
Radicals, the manufacturers, and the Dissenters. Their party is broken up 
The wonder indeed is, not that it should now be dispersed, but that it should 
so long have held together. We have supported them because we thought that 
we thereby obtained the countenance and assistance of one section of the aig. 
tocracy to democratic principles, and because their possession of office kept out 
of the Government, vigorous, strong-handed, coercive-minded Tories, who 
would have driven, first Ireland, and then England, into seditio and rebelliog 
producing a violent revolution.” ; 





ON THE REPORT OF THE IRISH RAILWAY COMMISSION 
Lerrer III. 


S1r—Intimately connected with the two main lines described in my last letter 
is a cross line from Limerick to Waterford ; with regard to which, one at least, 
if not more of the Commissioners, has exhibited very great inconsistency. Thig 
line has been warmly supported by the Great Western Railway Company, to 
which it will prove a large feeder ; it would be, in point of fact, the Irish Grea 
Western. When the Commission was appvioted, Captain CuarMan, Bristol 
Secretary to the Company just named, was sent by the Directors to Dublin 
to submit to the Irish Government and the Railway Commissioners the desira 
felt by the body which he represented to take a leading part in forming a new 
company to execute this line, s0 soon as it received the sanction of the Com 
mission. This cirenmstance, unlike the offer made by Mr. Prerce Manoxy 
on the part of his body of capitalists, is not set conspicuously forth in the Re. 
port: it is nevertheless a real occurrence, and affords one amongst many other 
gratifying indications of the interest taken by English capitalists in the pro- 
motion of Irish railways, and of their readiness toembark money in such under- 
takings. This line, I have further to observe, had been previously surveyed 
and reported upon by several engineers of first-rate experience and reputation,— 
such as Nimmo, Tuomas TELForD, GEORGE STEPHENSON, and Bap. The 
reports and estimates furnished at different times by those gentlemen, had been 
lying for a length of time on the shelves of the Board ef Works in Dublin; and 
Colonel Burcoyne, who I believe drew up the Report I am _ now reviewing, 
had in 1832 sent in a report to Parliament, in which he stated, thut the Come 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland were so thoroughly impressed with 
the great advantages of this railway, and the peculiar facilities presented 
by the country for its execution, that they ojfered to recommend it a loan of 
100,0002.*" With such testimonials in its favour, one would have supposed that 
this Company at least would have been exempted from the general sentence of 
condem: ation so arbitrarily passed upon all its fellows; that in this instance at 
least, private enterprise would not be interfered with, and English merchants 
having commercial relations with Ireland would not be forbidden to invest their 
money in standard works for the improvement of that country. Vain hope! 
the common judgment has been passed upon this line also—it is not re.om- 
mended! The opinions of Nimmo, TeLForpd, STEPHENSON, and Batp, carry 
no weight with the Commission; the gold of the Bristol merchant offers no 
temptation to their eyes; the positive praise of the undertaking formerly bes 
stowed—the actual offer of 100,0002. to carry it on—all is overlooked or set at , 
defiance, to bolster up the centralization system, and absorb in the monopoly all 
tlizt is profitable or promising in the railway speculations of the country. 

There isa fact or two connected with this line which involves something 
mere scrious than a charge of inconsistency. The first and principal map of 
of the Coninissioners and these proposed by private parties.”? They received 
in November 1836 a plan and scetions of this Waterford and Limerick line, 
with amended curves and gradients, estimates, and the usual explanatory papers 
They were therefore bound to delineate the line upon their map “ showing 
the lines proposed by private parties.” They have not done this: they have 
omitted the line altogether ; and, so far as their maps go, they have made it 
appear that co Une was desired but the one they have given. ‘Be this a negli- 
gent ora wilful omission, it is a very censurable one. But the error goes further. 
The Commissioners, in the body of the Report, describe their lines in this 
direction as affording complete communication between the towns of Waterford, 
Carrick, Cionmel, Cahir, Tipperary, and Limerick. (Page 36 et passim. ) 
‘This, however, their line by no means actually does; for it is a mile from Care 
rick, a mile and a half from Clonmel, three miles from Cahir, and five and @ 
half from Tipperary; which last place, with the promoters of the suppressed 
project, has, upon the recommendation of Mr. SrrrHENSON, been always the 
poiat of communication they were principally anxious to secure. 

I submit, that in the case of this Waterford and Limerick Railway, the Com 
missioners have again gone against the spirit as well as the letter of their im 
structions, [submit further, that in excluding this line from their maps, and 
in representing that they have given a complete railway communication between 
Tipperary, Cahir, Clonme!, and Waterford, they have laid themselves open to 
a charge somewhat more serious than inconsistency, and are to be held guilty 
of positive unfairness and palpable misrepresentation. : 
I revert to the passage already quoted from the Report descriptive of the 
main streams of travelling We are there told, that “ the third, passing along the 
Grand Canal, is chiefly dissipated amongst the small towns on its banks, 4 
small portion reaching Ballinasloe.” Another stream is then pointed out; 20 


* The non-completion of this line seoms to have been regarded as a proof that it was 
either uot desired, or could not be carried inte effect: but the trath [ believe to be, 
that the English capitalists disposed to embark in it sent Mr. STEPHENSON to examine 
ant report upon it before they advanced the'r money ; aud learning from him that the 
powers of the act and the capital of the compauy were insufficient for the construction 
of a double line of rails, which he hetd to be absolutely necessary for the wants. of the 
country, they determined to let the act expire, aud then apply fur a new one. The - 
ficnity of treating satisiacturily with the rights created by the act, nade this a prudea 


| their atlas proposes to “show the different lines laid down under the direction 








lament that the people have at last resolved that they will no longer give the:r 
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eT cca" Next in magnitude to these two great lines, 
aiter that the ee te West through Lucan, Maynooth, Enfield, Clonard, 
ig the stream here a branch separates to Athlone, the main line continuing 
Kinnegad, H thence to Longford, from which a small stream passes through 
to Mullingar annon and Boyle, to Sligo. The Athlone branch continues to 
Carrick-00" hee another small division takes place, a portion diverging to 
Ballinaslo* Castlebar, while the larger passes on by Loughrea to Galway.” From 
Tuam and ©" vellin 
this summary ot ae direct from Dublin to Galway, obviously suggests itself to 
west, and eae observation. Accordingly, such a line was projected by 
the most ge 8 was submitted to the Commissioners ; and, like ‘the rest, 
rivate reais disapproved of. Nevertheless, they have no substitute to 
as been ed - and, according to their own showing, its direction would natu- 
offer tn a : not one, but two of the great streams in that part of the country. 
rally em “oe aking of this Dublin and Galway Railroad, affect to conceal the 
J do not, pas out by the Commissioners, that, if it were made, the Grand 
suggest Os snals would be injured. The singularity of the remark, and the 
- og reasoning it implies, deserve particular attention. This is the first 
tenor 0 have heard it asserted that the country which basa canal should be de- 
ine nilroad. Might it not have been said with equal force when canils 
barred *; introduced, © You have the convenience of common roads, and cannot 
were nals?” Knowing that the tendency of experience, as far as we are ac- 
want ed with it, goes positively to prove that railways and canals are not com- 
quaint conveyances ; that both may be profitably sustained in one and the same 
a. and that it is the peculiar nature of these great works to generate by 
Ties and to an extent as yet not clearly resolved, new and even urexpected 
Sad wealth for their proper sustainment and rosperity 3 Lhave, I confess, 
peen struck with a strong feeling of surprise, to find these Commissioners opposing 
their naked and unauthenticated opinion to the general voice of all the scivatific 
and practical men of the age, founded as that has been upon the testimony of 
considerable experience. Iam myself inclined to maintain, that if the Comimis- 
sioners had approached the consideration of this subject with minds unbiassed 
and clear of the preconcerted schemes of an interested clique, they muyt have 
drawn a vury different doctrine from the state of things exhibited by the very 
favour of which they applied it. For there they beheld a district without 


canal in : : : : : é 
any large towns, without any great industrial possessions manufzcturing or 
commercial, in short, with no other than the ordinary agricultural pursuits of 


the country to thrive by, maintaining, nevertheless, a constant flow of trade and 
travelling asadmirable to contemplate as it is valuable to enjoy. Advancing the 
argument still further, and including in its moral the deductions we legitimately 
derive from it, have we room to doubt, that if a work like the Grand Canal, 


inauspiciously begun, long badly directed, and executed at a cost of 18,6!0/. a 
mile—Wwhereas it might have been completed for 3.800/. a mile,—if such a 


work, so proceeded with, has nevertheless produced such extensive public ac- 
commodation and so many national benefits as the Report indicates, within the 
comparatively short period of half a century,—have we, I repeat, room left us 
to doubt, that the good effects of railroads in the same country would natu- 
rally soon bear results as much superior to those induced by the canals as they 
are a splendid improvement upon those conveyances ? But it is alike vain and 
painful to pursue such a train of thought. This large and fruitful subject, to 
be justly investigated, demanded the genius of philosophy and statesmanship : 
butithas been miserably handled, aud lies before us contracted, dwarfed down, 
and powerless, from the narrow cares and barren conccits of mere placemen, 
pettifoggers, and empirics. 

Upon the scheme of railways for the North of Ireland, I need say but little. 
Having painted one picture, we possess a good likeness of the remaining sub- 
jects. The progress of railways north of Dublin may be shortly stated. Jn 
1836, Mr. Manony carried the Dublin and Drogheda Railway Bill through 
both Houses, after a violent contest. This Company took the line having 
most population, and proposed to connect the larger towns by the most direct 
route. It was opposed, however, by a very influential body of agriculturists, 
who suggested that a more inland line to unite the coast interests and their 
own together would be the better one. The Commissioners, upon principle, 
ought to have adopted this latter line; but they had the fear of Pirrce Ma- 
HoNy, Esq. in their eyes, and they Lave accordingly given one still more to 
the West, which, while it can never be made to blend its interests with the 
coast line, will be so nearly parallel as to be always injurious to it. It is evi- 
dent to me that they would have denounced Mr. Mauony’s line, if they had 
dared, as unceremoniously as they denounced that much better line, the Dublin 
and Kilkenny. As it is, the shallow subtlety of the language they have used 
in speaking of Mr. Manony’s line is ludicrously curious. Their evidently 
double-voiced policy and puzzled partiality supplies an example of bald and hall- 
faced praise, which would have done henour to the diplomatic genius of a Mac- 
CHIAVEL Ora TALLEYRAND. Observe the vein of suppressed and indirect 
recommendation which so artfully ruos through the whole; and above all, 
mark how gently the points are touched, which if pressed at all strongly, must 
have inevitably tripped up the flatterer and turned his honied words to censure. 

“We have not thought it necessary to make any particudur investigations in 
respect to the probability of the success of this line ; (and why not, may we ask ? ) 
but iF the data put forsvard by its projectors Le correct, we are rather disposed 
to think that as soon as the coast railroad from Dublin to Dieghela shall 
have been completed, the prolongation to Dundalk and thence eventual’y to 
Newry might be desirable: but we do not offer any opinion as to the probabi- 
lity of its becoming a remunerative speculution.” Again, may we ark why 
not? Such an opinion has been pronounced in all the other cases, why not 
inthis? Because ir 1s Mr. Pierce Mauony’s. 

T have now to claim your notice of a summary, which exhibits in a condensed 
form those further particulars which in the earlier part of this letter I promised 
to give, and which being altogether omitted in the Report, are indispensable to 
a fair and correct knowledge of what private enterprise was about to effect in 
Ireland when interfered with by this vampire Commission. 

Dustin and Kirkenny—Length of line 754 miles ; act obtained ; subscribed 
capital 800,0007. ; two calls made; engineers, Messrs. Macsienn and Aner; 
estimated income proved before Committees of both Houses, 197,376. 6s. 8d. a 
Year; consequent dividend, 134 per cent. 

he principal Irish shareholders, not counting Messrs. BainzxipcE the 
bankers, in this Company, as evidenced by the deed of contract, are the Mar- 
quis of OrmonpE, Messrs. Mauer, M.P., Beamisu, M.P., Pannete, 
formerly M.P. for Wick!low,-Laroucne of Dublin, Scutty of Kilfeacle, &e. 

xc. These and others have invested in the undertaking such sums as four, 
81x, ten, and fifteen thousand each. The number of Irish shareholders to the, 
extent of one, two, and three thousand, is also considerab!e. 

Dustin and Limerick—Lengtb of line 11] miles; engineer, Mr. Bain; 
aurvey made and lodged ; proposed capital 1,000,0002.; estimated annual income 
181,2772. 6s. 8d. ; which, deducting 1,000/. a mile for expenditure, leaves 10 
Per cent. dividend. 

ATERFORD and Limerick—Length of line 75 miles; engineers, Messrs. 
Brones. and Ba Lp; survey made and lodged ; capital 1,000,0U0/. ; estimated 
wucome 166,174/. ; profit, deducting for expenditure 1,0V0l. a mile, 106,174/., 
Or more than 10 per cent. 

he principal supporters of this line are the Earls of Cane and GueNcaLt, 

9 WATERPARK and STANLEY, Messrs. Sims and Bricut, the Chairman 
propregbuty-Chairinan of the Great Westera Railway, and a numerous Irish 











the utility of a main line bisecting Ireland east and j 


Dustin and Gatway—Length of line 120 miles ; survey made and lodged ; 
engineers, Messrs. BAtn and Henry ; capital 1,200,000/. ; estimated income 
225,000/. ; which, deducting 100,000/. a year furexpenditure, leaves a dividend 
of more than 10 per cent. 

The principal supporters of this line are the Marquises of DowNsurre and 
CrawricarpeE, the Lords Cronsrocx and Oranmore, Mr. Lyncu the 
Master in Chancery, Mr. Jonn Souru the banker, Mr. RAVENSHAW the 
East India Director, and various applicants for 20,600 shares. 

The Dusty and Drocuepa—Length of line 324 miles; act obtained ; 
capital 600,000/. ; two calls made ; engineer, Mr. Cunirrt ; estimated profit, 10 
per cent. 

Utsrer, or BELrast and Anmacu—Length of line 36 miles; act obtained 
and works in progress; capital 600,000/. ; two calls made; engineers, Messrs. 
Sreruenson and BaLp; estimated profit, 12 per cent. 

Dustin and Armacu (inland)—Length of line 84 miles; survey made and 
lodged ; capita! 1,000,000/. ; engineers, Messrs. Rastrick and Bato; esti- 
mated profit, 10 per cent. 

Here, then, we have private enterprise desiring of its own impulse to invest 
the sum of 6,200,000/. in the construction of 552 miles of railroad in Ire- 
land. Government desired to facilitate and encourage the undertakings ; 
but the Commission interposes and denounces their progress. It is for public 
opinion to decide the issue. I have only to observe, that in laying this state- 
ment before your readers, I mean it to be no part of my office now, whatever 
it may be on another occasion, to prove how far this large capital was likely to 
be paid up under the proposed terms of its subscription, or that its investment 
would really net the anticipated profits. My present design is limited to am 
exposure of the partiality of the Report in suppressing altogether the mass of 
documentary evidence of which I have here been able to present a brief ab- 
stract ; and to animadvert upon the unreasonableness of the Commissioners 
in negativing its validity, without any apparent inquiry into the details, or any 
examination of the numerous and highly-qualified body of witnesses they were 
empowered to examine in support of it. 

Having now reviewed the lines recommended by the Commissioners and those 
promoted by private Companies, and having contrasted the rival projects in their 
true bearings, I shall take leave of the subject. The question of traffic I do 
not touch, because, having shown, I think conclusively, that the proceedings the 
Commissioners would adopt are contradicted by their instructions, and ab- 
stractedly bad, I may spare myself the labour of discussing the statistical data 
upon which they have calculated the moderate profit to be expected from the 
completion of their “system.” That they limit for a length of time to come 
to 54 and 4 per cent. ; which is a virtual condemnation of the lines they have 
so luboriously set forth. There are, however, two observations directly appli- 
cable to this part of the question, which cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the Trish pub!ic. The Commissioners give a most encouraging account of the 
growing prosperity and undeveloped resources of the country; they show that 
wherever capital has been expended in improving internal intercommunication, 
the most extraordinary results have directly followed; they quote evidence to 
prove that the Grand and Royal Canals would have yielded a liberal income 
had there not been a most profligate expenditure of Government funds in their 
construction ; they admit that the only railway we have in Ireland —the Dublin 
and Kingstown—though perhaps the most costly work of the kind ever made, 
has more than trebled the travelling along the line, and pays G per cent. ; but 
notwithstanding all this, they allow in very many instances no greater an in- 
crease of traffic on railways in Ireland than 25 per cent., although the usual 
Parliamentary standard, amply tested by experience, is 100 per cent. They 
also declare that their lines will not pay more than 4 per cent. ; but they con- 
fine the statement to those lines, and take good care not to assert that no 
others can realize a larger return. On the contrary, they plainly intimate 
that several detached lines would pay very well. These, however, they refuse 
to sanction. It is peculiar to some systematizers to neglect the benefits they 
may obtain with ease, while straining after an ideal perfection, which the more 
it is remote and unattainable, the more obstinately they pursue it. 

In concluding, I beg to thank you, Sir, very sincerely for the length to which 
you have allowed me to trespass upon your valuable columns. I regard the 
compliment personally as a very flattering one ; and Iam sure our fellow-country- 
men in Ireland will not fail to welcome it as another strong proof, added to the 
many already afforded, of the anxiety always felt by the Spectator to protect 
their interests from being tampered with or their independence from being un- 
dermiued, Lam, Sir, always your very faithful servant, 

ANGLo- Hipernus. 
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THE GOVERNMENT DOINGS IN CANADA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Sir—As it is by no means improbable that Lord DurHAmM may return to 
England, and as, in that event, there will be a great outery among the Whig- 
lings against Lord BrouGuam, it is worth while to record the difficulties 
which Lord Dura or his friends have created, inde, cnd:at of the proceece 
ings which took place in the House of Lords. 

J. Lord Mersourne has made many severe remarks upo: the a) 0in‘m né& 
of Mr. Turton; remarks which, though not expressed in violent or strong 
language, cannot but be bitterly felt by Lord Duruam, and which may already- 
have caused a tender of his resignation. 

2. Lord Duruam may be said to have no confidential legal adviser. The 
only ordinance that he has passed, was of such a character, that it is impossible 
to predict what are the legal questions that his proceedings may occasion. 

3. The publication of the letter of Mr. Coartes Butter in the Morning 
Chronicle, must seriously embarrass Lord Dunnam. No Government prose- 
cution can take place, without its being at once more than suspected, if the 
Government gains a verdict, that the jury has been tampered with. 

4. The only Canadian papers which are cited in England are of the most 
Tory character. The opinions of the Canadians have no press to report theme 
Every Liberal paper in Canada has been put down. ‘The private letters of the 
Canadian Liberals give a very different account of affairs from that which tke 
papers give. These letters accuse those about Lord Dunnam of being engaged 
in petty intrigues, and with being guilty of duplicity. They say, that instead 
of keeping aloof from parties, the officials are anxious to engage Mr. Laron- 
vAtNe, Mr. Morty, and others, to sacrifice Mr. Parrneavu and his friends, ands 
to form a new Canadian party that shall be countenanced by the Government,— 
an intrigue of which more than the signs are already apparent, but which 
must miserably fail, even if the persons named, which is at least doubtful, 
approve of it. Of duplicity there are numerous charges. The following is an 
extract from a letter, dated New York, January 24. 

“ ——-says, that Buller is anxious to know what effect an amnesty would have > 
that the Governor is willing to pardon all, but would wish to be sure that the chiefs 
will not recommence agitation. All, he says, speak favourably of Papineau, his 
talents, &e ; and express a desire to become acquainted with him.” 

Not one letter alone contains a similar statement; yet on June the 28th, Mr. 
Bucver formed one of the Council which sentenced Mr. Partneau to death if 
he returned to Canada! And why? The affidavits against all the persons 
charged with treason were put into the hands of Mr. Butter within a week 
after his arrival in the colony. After having seen the affidavits, those about 
Lord Durnas, and in his confidence, spoke highly of Mr. Parinxrau, and de- 





sited to become acquainted with him! 
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5. Lord Durnam disagrees with Mr. BuLuER in his statement of his reasons 
for the ordinance, or he is guilty of a remarkable auppression of facts. Mr. 
Buuer states, that he and the rest of the Council had sentenced twenty-three 
men to death, without trial, without hearing their defence, because no jury 
would find them guilty—not because he did not desire to have them tried 
and found guilty—not because he did not desire to punish them; and he 
makes an exactly similar complaint of juries as was made by Lord Expon, 
when Attorney-General, upon being unable to prevent the acquittal of THEL- 
WALLand those other persons, the meeting to commemorate whose acquittal was 
only last year presided over by Mr. Cuarces Butcer himself. Mr. Pari- 
NEAU and his compatriots were not ostracized, but convicted of treason by Lord 
Duruam’s Council, because there was no possibility of convicting them before 
a jury! 

6. It is the Government, and not Lord BroucHaM, which has disallowed 
the ordinance, upon account of its admitted illegality. 

7. The rea! difficulties of Lord DurHam’s position—those that he found 
upon his arrival in Canada, not those that he has himself created—were few, 
and were such that he might easily have surmounted. The ten thousand 
soldiers who accompanied his descent upon the province were sufficient to re- 
move every obstacle, and to oppose the most open as well as the most concealed 
hostility. There were no peculiar circumstances in the administration of the 
country, except the absence of a popular Legislature, which necessarily sepa- 
rated him from the disputes of political parties, and from the pecuniary con- 
tests which so much embarrassed and perplexed Lords DaLuousiz, AYLMER, 
Gosrorp, and Sir J. Kemp. In three small districts out of the whole pro- 
vince there had been th» commencement of an insurrection, occasioned by the 
unjustifiable arrests at Chambly, which had been suppressed ; but in those dis 
tricts, as well as throughout the whole province, he found on his arrival a 
most peaceful state of things. Yet to deal with this state of things, he thought 
proper to claim most extraordinary powers, and to commit the most arbitrary 
excesses against twenty-three of the most eminent men of Canada. 

But Lord DuruaM, it is said, did what ought to have been done, and he has 
merely not lawfully punished those whom he might lawfully have punished as 
guilty of treason; and he has merely not lawfully banished to Bermuda those 
whom he might lawfully have banished to some other part of the globe. This 
may be denied altogether. The circumstances of the outbreak were of a charac- 
ter to render it both unjust and improper to punish at all. The state of feeling in 
the country rendered it improper to institute a single trial. The position of 
the parties charged with treason—the circumstances of their resistance—the 
suppression by the Government, sanctioned by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, of the reasons of the arrests at Chambly—the violation by the Govern- 
ment of the Constitution of Canada, in passing the Resolutions of 1857—the im- 
possibility of convicting any of the parties, rendered a general amnesty, with- 
out any exception, essentially necessary. If punishment could have been 
legally inflicted, it ought not to have been inflicted at all. But Mr. Buiter 
says that they could not gain a conviction which could authorize the infliction 
of any punishment. 

The policy of Lord Duruam’s ordinance can never be defended. He was 
sent to Canada, not to suspend the law, but to restore the administration of 
the law, which the alleged rebellion had suspended. The Constitution was not 
suspended as a punishment for the rebellion, but, as Lord Rivon distinctly 
it, it was suspended by its own defects. It was not supended to enable 

ord Duruam to accomplish any thing. He was sent to Canada to inquire, 
to report, to suggest, and, during his stay, to administer the law. There was 
no blunder in the terms of the powers given to him. There was no necessity 
to destroy the criminal law of the province—to give to him extraordinary powers 
of life and death over the opponents of the Government, in order to aid his 
studies of the necessities of the Government, or to embellish a report upon 
the conditions of a new constitution. There was nothing pettifogging in pre- 
yentiog him frem running loose in the commission of extravagant acts, and in 
hindering him from sentencing men to death, ‘ because there was no necessity 
to inflict the penalty of death.” 

It was because the mission of Lord DuruAm was that of a peacemaker, that 
he ought never to have passed the ordinance complained of. He has made the 
victors doubly victors, first in their having gained the destruction of the Con- 
stitution to which they were hostile, and then in having secured the proscrip- 
tion of their political opponents. Was this a mode of calming feelings of 
mortification or of triumph? Is this the way by which a future contest between 
the Legislature of Lower Canada and the Government is to be prevented ? is 
the exasperation of the people, heightened by injustice and political servitude, to 
be subdued by separating them from their leaders? If it was no duty of Lord 
Doruam to regard who was right or who was wrong, then, apart from all 
other reasons for it, a general amnesty would have been politic and just. 

But it is pretended that the safety of the province required the absence of the 
chiefs of the popular party. If the chiefs, who are the most eminent men who 
have appeared in the history of Canada, returned, what could they do? Have 
they any political privileges?—None. Could they excite a rebellion? They 
did not even prepare to rebel before ten thousand troops were sent to Canada : 
could they have any chance of success if they now excited a rebellion? If they 
would have had any chance of success, then their proscription is calculated to 
exasperate, not to calm the fears of their followers. Then it is evident that 
Lord Durnuam has done nothing to make himself popular; or that the popu- 
larity of those whom he has proscribed, as well as their power, is greater than 
any that he has acquired. He cannot have effected the contentment of all 
parties, as his friends affirm. 

But if these proscriptions are justifiable, ‘not because the men proscribed 
are criminal,” then it would have been most advisable that twelve members of 
the Legislative Council (that number would have been sufficient) should have 
been proscribed, in order effectually to secure the harmony of the two branches 
of the Legislature. Why not proscribe the weaker political party instead 
of the stronger, if the peace of the province depended upon a proscription ? 

The truth is, that the ordinance of Lord Duruam has no justification. It 
has no precedent. _It is calculated to excite the most violent disputes between 
the Government and the Legislature when the Legislature is restored. It 
realizes all the fears which the Resolutions of 1837 excited in Canada ; and it 
must convince the Canadians that their contest for the control over the pecuni- 
ary necessities of the Government was not for the assertion of a barren or insig- 
nificant privilege. It also sets an example that will have a most fatal influence 
upon the future events of the province. 

The talk of the ordinance being a mode by which political parties may be 
reconciled, is idle, if not ludicrous. The Government must rest upon its con- 
ciliating the greatest degree of public confidence. This conciliation can only 
be effected through the public institutions of the country. If they afford pro- 
tection—if they are wisely ordained—if all parties are taught to refer their dis- 
putes to the decision of those institutions—then a settled and peaceful state of 
things is produced. But if the public institutions of the province are unset- 
tled—if political disputes may lead to the suspension or to the destruction of 
those institutions—political parties will resort to the most unjustifiable excesses 
in order to gain their ends; the greatest degree of public insecurity will pre- 
vail; and the interests of Canada will be torn to pieces by no man knowing to 
which institution to cling for protection. These are sad and terrible evils; and 


Lord Duxuam will be responsible for many of them if he continue the policy 
with which he has set out. T. 











TOPICS OF THE Day 


PROGRESS OF THE HARVEST: THE 
WHEAT. PRICE 0p 


Tuk time is approaching when the truth of statements conf 
made by supporters of the Corn-laws, that the great ,j : eng 
price of wheat is the result of jobbing and speculating. — 
tested. The fine weather, so anxiously desiderated, has at os 
arrived ; and during the week, no doubt, large quantitie rs 
have been well got in. 
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admitted in the course of a few days at a duty of 2s. 8g. ws 
ter, and the cuty may fall to a shilling. We shall then “We. .. ; 
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own and foreign crops in the English market, or on the y 
Now then would be the time for holders to sell, if they have } 
madly speculating for a rise in the teeth of knowledge that _ 
crops will be abundant and the supply equal to an averaye Me 
what do the Mark Lane people say? Here is a report ob ves 
day’s market, from the Standard— yom 

“There was a fair supply of English wheat; and the arrivals from ah 
are again large. The dried samples of new as well as the finest quilities of 
wheat were taken off slowly at the Prices of Monday last; but to effect sal . 
the damp and inferior sorts, a reduction of from 2s. to 3s. per quarter as 
mitted to. There was rather more disposition shown to purchase bonded = 
than on Wednesday, but prices cannot be quoted higher.” 7 

The holders, it would seem, do not anticipate any considerah| 
fall in prices from the influx of foreign wheat at a nowing 
duty and the produce of the English harvest. The facts, indeed 
all go to support the probability of a scanty supply. We see it 
stated in accounts from the Continent, tnat the harvest in Poland 
has failed; and it is worthy of note, that of the new English 
wheat brought to market, much is damp and of poor quality, It 
is only in the inferior specimens that a reduction of prices is sub 
mitted to. The wheat crop in the United States is abundant, and 
there may be some toexport; but Canada will want a portion of jt 
—the wheat-fly,” says a New York correspondent of the Times 
“has committed sad ravayes in ber fields;” and as there will algo 
be an European demand, prices will be kept up. 

Thus, all round the compass, we see only small stocks on hand, 
with the certainty of an unusual demand for the new crop,—a de 
mand created not only by the necessities of people, but by specu. 
lators, who undoubtedly will purchase large quantities to hold till 
next summer, when the price is almost certain to be much higher 
than at present. 

A winter with bread dear and employment not brisk is a serious 
affair in England. The scanty harvest on the Continent will not 
tend to augment trade in that quarter; and the Genevese Tra- 
veller, who supplies the Times with excellent information from 
the United States, warns this country against the exportation of 
a large quantity of goods to America. 

Well then, we must look to Lord Joun RussEtv’s preponderant 
landed interest. The agricultural gentlemen must be in high 
feather. Let us see what they will do to relieve the country in 
the time of distress, which they have chiefly produced, by which 
they alone profit. Are they not the mainstay of the country, the 
grand support of every other interest? Having the power, of 
course they will ward off distress, and bring contentment in the 
train of plenty. 


vay to it 





RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 


Our industrious and well-informed correspondent, ANGLO 
Hisernus, has dissected the Second Report of the Irish Railway 
Commissioners in a masterly and searching manner. We have 
taken some pains to compare his statements with the Report it- 
self; and can assure our readers with considerable confidence, 
that if he has brought lurking jobs and important blunders to 
light, he has set down naught in malice. On one point, however, 
we are inclined to think that he has been rather hard on the Com- 
missioners. The parties who applied for the appointment of 
the Commission never contemplated wholesale condemnation of 
their own projects: they wished for information and assistance 
at the public cost; and it was no doubt expected that the Com- 
missioners would merely lay down general rules, leaving the exe- 
cution of the parts to privateenterprise. But from the beginning, 
a foundation was laid by Mr. Spring Rice for a portentous job. 
That astute person did not foresee the financial difficulties which 
have since oppressed him : he fancied that it would be easy to ob- 
tain a loan of some millions for Irish railways; and therefore the 
commission addressed to Colonel BurGoyNne and his associates 
was so drawn up as to confer powers greater than the applicants 
expected. The Commissioners were directed to “ consider as to 
a general system of railways,” and “ into all such other methods 
as appeared to them essential to the formaton of an extended 
railway system in Ireland, taking into account not only existing 
means, but those which may be “ anticipated from the resources 
which may in future be developed.” These directions certainly 
authorized the Commissioners to say or do almost any thing that 
suited their purpose or inclination in the matter of railways; a0 
they cannot be reproached with having gone beyond their instruc 
tions. On the other hand, inasmuch as they did not give due 
consideration to the private enterprises on foot, they disobeyed 
the Queen’s commands to examine into “ the existing means for 
forming railroads. . 
It appears to us, that if the recommendations of the Commls- 
sioners to stop private enterprises are adopted by the Legislatures 
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-. an end to railroads in Ireland; for few things are more 
there 18 than that their preposterous scheme should be adopted. 
unlikely to their own showing, the return for the capital laid 
= mE not be more than 4 per cent.; and this calculation pro- 
” ee nthe assumption that their grand lines could be laid 

fot 11,0002. a mile. Now Mr. VigNoties may be a very 

~ ngineer, a8 Mr. Pierce Manony is known as a perse- 
elever = able solicitor; but we are by no means disposed to 
— ranted that they have not erred in favour of the lines 
” pen mace) as other engineers and lawyers have erred before. 
me Commissioners call attention to the great excess of the actual 
cost of the London and Birmingham Railway over the estimates : 
but where, we should like to know, is the security that the Com- 
missioners’ line from Dublin to Cork, and from Dublin to Ar- 
magh, may not also require a far larger expenditure than 11,000/. 
amile? However, on their own estimate of cost and returns, the 
Commissioners admit that money for the undertaking would not 
be forthcoming from individuals ; and therefore they recommend a 
joan from the public purse. _The necessity of this application 
ought to be fatal to the project. Once grant the three or four 
millions that would be required,—instal Colonel Burgoyne, Mr. 
Vienottes, and Mr. Pierce Manony as a Railway Board in 
Dublin,—and endless would be the jobbing. The money would 
disappear rapidly, and perhaps there might be a railroad. Of 
course, if John Bull will pay large prices for their land, and con- 
struct railroads for their accommodation, the gentlemen and 
tradesmen of Ireland will be exceedingly obliged to him; but, 
we apprehend that even Mr. Sprine Rick, in the present state 
of the finances, and with no very cheering prospect before him, 
would shrink from recommending a vast expenditure upon rail- 
ways, whose projectors only venture to promise a return at some 
future period of 4 per cent. % 

It may safely be assumed that the Commissioners’ scheme will 
not pass ; but if their advice is followed, private enterprises must 
also be abandoned. They admit that “parties might be found 
ready to undertake certain portions of lines which hold out spe- 
cial prospects of advantage,” but maintain that if the best por- 
tions were taken up, there would be no chance of the remainder 
of the line being executed; and therefore strongly recommend 
that “no partial line should be sanctioned until the country should 
possess within itself the means of undertaking the whole system 
to its full extent!” Yet these same Commissioners subsequently 
advise, that several hundred miles of railway should be undertaken 
with English money, because Ireland has not the means, or will 
not lend them, They will not postpone ¢hezr scheme till Ireland 
bas the means “ within itself” of defraying its cost. 

Suppose that the Commissioners’ advice had been adopted when 

nilways were first projected, there would not have been a mile of 
railroad in the entire country. The schemers of the Manchester 
and Liverpool line would have been told—* Oh, you are picking 
out a profitable part of the country for your experiment; this 
cannot be allowed : you shall not make a railway from Manchester 
to Liverpool until you are prepared to extend it to London and to 
Edinburgh.” One of the most successful of the smaller lines is 
that from Leicester to Swannington; but Mr. SrEpHENSON would 
have been stopped by Colonel BurGoyne with the very sufficient 
objection, that he had actually selected a favourable bit of the 
country for his railway, whereas justice and sound policy required 
that he should extend his line through districts which would ot 
yield a sufficient return for his outlay as well as those which were 
profitable, 
_ The gross absurdity of such a principle is clear; nevertheless it 
is the same principle which the Commissioners would apply to 
Ireland. They would have stopped the railway now in progress 
in Ulster from Belfast to Armagh, had it not been too far ad- 
vanced, because the proprietors would have demurred to carrying 
iton to Dublin. 

There must be some very strong motive to induce men of com- 
mon ability and information to refuse to one part of the country a 
great benefit, because all parts are not in a condition to obtain an 
equal advantage ; and when these persons are found at work upon a 
plaa of their own which promises to supply themselves with profit- 
able employment for an indefinite period, at the public expense— 
When they are moreover in close counexion with notorious jobbers 
—the suspicion is most potent that their powers under the Com- 
Mission have not been faithfully used with a sole view to the 
Public advantage. It is to be presumed that Parliament will see 
the Impracticability of the Commissioners’ scheme ; and then the 
question will simply be, whether those parts of Ireland where 
nilways can be profitably constructed by individuals, shall or 
shall not have the benefit of them, 





THE SUBJECT OF TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 
Crime and immorality of every species and degree flourish in 
the Penal Colonies of England. It is not merely that a certain 
Portion of wickedness is transferred from one part of the British 
dominions to another by .the Transportation system: that system 
gives a direct stimulus to the growth of vice and the perpetration 
of crime, whieh could scarcely be applied to the same extent in 
any other way. Transportation, as at present managed, might be 
4cunningly-devised plan for the multiplication of villany and the 
Conversion of a beautiful and fertile country into Sodom and 
Gomorrah, But though such are the results in the Colonies, is 


as a preventive of crime in England ?—It has been already stated, 
on the authority of Sir Witt1am Mo.esworta’s Committee, 
that banishment ¢s in some measure terrible to rural offenders, 
but that the more accomplished rogues in London and the large 
towns fear it not. The severity of the punishment is underrated. 
The criminals send home false accounts of their condition. Exile 
is little dreaded except by persons who have strong affection for 
their native land, their kindred, and acquaintances. To the bulk 
of the criminal population, the life of honest industry which they 
must lead if they abstain from thieving, is more disagreeable than 
they imagine their condition must be in New South Wales; 
where they are, at all events, secure of food and raiment, and ex- 
pect to meet many of their old comrades. But hear the emphatic 
statement of the Report— 

“It is proved by the most irrefragable testimony, that both those who are 
prosperous and those who are miserable, the drawers of prizes and the drawers 
of blanks in this strange lottery, influenced perhaps by the desire common to 
human nature, of having companions and partakers, whether of misery or of 
happiness, concur in tempting their friends in this country by the most alluring 
descriptions to come out and join them; thereby tending to diminish the little 
apprehension, if any, which is entertained by the lower orders for the punish- 
ment of transportation. Both reason and experience, therefore, prove that the 
utmost apprehension which the generality of offenders feel for transportation, 
is little more than that they would experience for simple exile; which, next te 
transportation, is perhaps the most unequal of punishments. ” 

“ A little wicked tailor,” said Sypney Smiru in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, writes from Botany Bay to his friends in Eng- 
land, that he is “tas comfortable as a finger in a thimble; and 
though only a fraction of humanity, is filled with rum and kan- 
garoo.” The information would have its effeet on the tailor’s for- 
mer comrades, who would be eager to participate in the comfort 
and kangaroo. Such accounts, though often false, the Commit- 
tee state are frequently transmitted by convicts ; and they account 
for the fact that many have committed crimes wiih the desire 
and intention of being transported. Like the crowd of ghosts on 
the banks of Acheron, 

*¢ Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore.’ 
Poetry and exaggeration apart, it is certain that transportation is 
not generally dreaded by those who render themselves liable to it, 
and it is therefore safe to conclude, that to make it the punishment 
for the great majority of serious offences, is to hold out a 
premium for the commission of them. The system, then, does 
not lessen crime at home, while in the colony its effects are inde- 
scribable iu the full extent of their atrocity. 

The expense of the transportation system is very great. There 
are no data for ascertaining accurately what it has cost this 
country. From 1787 to 1837, the outlay has been more than 
eight millions, certainly. The account rendered of the expendi- 
ture for New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land in 1836-7, was 
488,013/.; the total number of convicts in the two colonies being 
then 60,000. The cost is annually increasing. In the sum of 
488,013/., the expenses at Bermuda, where a small -penal esta- 
blishment is kept up, and of the Hulks at home, are not included. 
The Committee say, that “were it not for the convict establish- 
ment, New South Wales and Van Diemen’'s Land oughtto pay the 
greater part at least of their own expenses; and were they to do 
so, the annual charge of maintaining well-managed penitentiaries, 
even upon a most expensive scale, including in that charge the 
interest of the money spent in their first establishment, could 
hardly equal the present expenditure.” 

The Committee wind up their remarks on the effect of the 
Transportation system, as regards the prevention of crime and the 
punishment of offenders, with the following summary of the facts 
proved in evidence— 

“‘ They consider that they have submitted the most unquestionable proofs 
that the two main characteristics of transportation, as a punishment, are ineffi« 
ciency in deterring from crime, and remarkable efficiency, not in reforming, 
but in still further corrupting those who undergo the punishment ; that these 
qualities of inefficiency for good and efficiency for evil, are inherent in the 
system, which therefore is not susceptible of any satisfactory improvement ; 
and lastly, that there belongs to the system, extrinsically from its strange cha- 
racter as a punishment, the yet more curious and monstrous evil of calling inte 
existence, and continually extending, societies, or the germs of nations, most 
thoroughly depraved as respects both the character and degree of their vicious 
propensities.” 

Were the inquiry to stop here, there would be no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that the system should be abolished; 
but other questions arise, the consideration of which the Com- 
mittee do not shirk. 

It is known that the Penal Colonies have experienced, for many 
years, almost unprecedented economical prosperity. The growth 
in wealth has been owing to the regular and increasing supply of 
convict labourers— 

“ The convicts were assigned to settlers as slaves; they were forced to work 
in combination, and raised more produce than they could consume; for thie 
surplus produce Government provided a market, by maintaining military and 
convict establishments, which have cost this country above 7,000,000/. of the 
public money. Thus the Government first supplied the settlers with labour, 
and then bought the produce of that labour: the trade thus carried on was @ 
very profitable one for the settlers, as long as the demand of the Government 
exceedtd the supply ; and this excess of demand over supply has continued up 
to a late period.” 

But of late years there has been a great want of work- 
men. Capital has been rapidly augmented; land is to be 
had at low prices to an unlimited extent; but labour is @ 
scarce commodity. The peculiar circumstances of the colony have 
tended to increase this evil. Asin the Southern States of North 
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generally given to slaves, so in New South Wales, where a species 
of slavery exists, free men will not labour like convicts. In con- 
sequence of the disproportion of the sexes, (the number of convict 
men to women is as 17 to 1,) the actual population does not equal 
the number of persons who have arrived in the colony. At this 
time, 10,000 labourers are required in New South Wales; but there 
will not be sent more than 3,000 during the current year. For 
want of labourers, especially of shepherds, the loss of property is 
annually very large. It appears then, that even under existing 
circumstances, with a considerable supply of convicts, who can be 
compelled to work in combination, the deficiency of hired labour 
is nevertheless severely felt. What would become of the colony 
were that supply to be at once cut off? Would it not perish ? 
The Committee sce only one remedy—the encouragement of free 
emigration, on the system successfully practised in the new 
colony of South Australia. The reader is aware that at present 
the proceeds of lands sold in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land may be devoted to the payment of the passage-money and 
other expenses of emigrants, according to Lord Howicx’s regu- 
lations in 1831, which are justly lauded by the Committee. The 
price of land per acre is now 5s.; but the Committee recommend 
that, with the view of preventing an injurious dispersion of the 
population, it should be raised to at least 1/., the present South 
Australian rate, and afterwards considerably higher. To a cer- 
tain extent it is probable that the recommendation of the 
Committee might be successfully followed, notwithstanding the 
facilities for emigration to other and purer parts of Austra- 
lia; and which encouragement ere long, it is to be hoped, 
will be offered also to persons wishing to colonize New Zealand. 
But we should have sore misgivings about sending the sober, 
honest, and chaste portion of the labouring population of this 
country, (and such only are desirable as free immigrants,) into 
the pestilential atmosphere of the Penal Colonies, where every 
moral and religious principle is all but certain to be subverted 
by contact and association with transported offenders. The im- 
portation «f Hill Coclies is decidedly condemned by the Com- 
mittee. 

But wit! out encouragement to emigration, or a continuance of 
the supply of convict Jabour, the colony cannot subsist. Why, 
then, it must sink. It is impossible for any well-regulated mind 
for an instant to regard the economical prosperity of such a popu- 
lation as now exists in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
as a set-off against the moral depravity on which that prosperity 
is based. Besides, if there is one point in futurity on which, judg- 
ing from experience, we may rely, it is that the present system 
must end in some awful calamity. The elements of prolonged 
success are not to be found in New South Wales and Van Die- 
men's Land. The longer the present state of things is kept up 


by the power of England, the more dreadful will be the even- 


tual crash and consummation. A general corruption of morals 
has always been followed by social subversion; but where, 
except in the destroyed cities whose fate we read of in the 
Bible, has such universal and horrible depravity existed, as 
in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land? Take away 
the strong military force maintained by this country, and the ma- 
jority of the wretched inhabitants would fall upon one another 
with the fury of wild beasts. The best that can happen to those 
colonies would be that their population should be gradually suf- 
fered to dwindle away or be dispersed. 

The difiicult question of providing a substitute for the present 
system of Transportation, must be reserved for another paper. 





OPPOSITION OF THE CHURCH TO THE 
EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue Church party boast that the wealth of the country is prin- 
cipally theirs ; and that theirs also is the learning. We are not 
going to dispute the truth of either assertion. As regards wealth, 
we see that the magnates of the land are, almost without excep- 
tion, Churchmen. When Dissenters acquire large property, they 
geneially quit the chapel and attach themselves to the Estabtish- 
ment. Then as tolearning, if the Churchmen are not the best- 
instructed of the various English sects, they certainly ought to 
be; for the Universities and nearly all the Public Schools are 
theirs ; and besides, they have as individuals superior means of ac- 
quiring the benefits of education. This great and predominant 
party hikewise possess a revenue of some four millions per an- 
num in the shape of tithes and the landed property of the Church. 
They have all the cathedrals and sacred public edifices. It might, 
therefore, be supposed that they at least do not require additional 
assistance from the State to enable them to educate the poor of 
their communion. The ignorant Dissenters—contemptuously 
enumerated by the Zimes as “ Quakers, Baptists, Arians, Inde- 
pendents, Socinians, Southcottites, Jumpers, Ranters, Irvingites, 
Swedenborgians, Deists, Papists, Sabellians, Muggletonians, Jews, 
Seceders, Antinomians, Owenites, Fifth Monarchy Men, and good 
Lady Eluntingdon’s people "—these might reasonably expect aid 
from the Government, seeing that they are not wealthy, and ac- 
cording to the Church party need instruction grievously. But 
how is the application of the Dissenters treated? The Times, 
speaking on this subject the sentiments of the opponents of the 
Dissenters, scouts the notion of giving assistanc: in the only 
mauner which can render it acceptable. Not content with the 
immense and exclusive advantages they already possess, the 
grasping Church party are actually at work to sponge more 
mvncy from the Dissenters to educate their own people. “ Na- 





tional education,” they maintain, must be managed by Chure} wy 
and be in conformity with the principles and doctrines of th 
Establishment. The Dissenters have been active in enfy the 
the necessity of a state provision for educating the people: 
now when the question has made such progress that the Gow 
ment and the Legislature feel the necessity of taking jt UP ser 

ously, the Churchmen turn round and say— Oh yes, ae 
means, let there be a fund for education; but let us har 
control of it.” If they succeed, the education fund Will beg 

simply an additional endowment to the wealthiest chuyoh j 

Europe. 7 

What is it that the Dissenters and liberal Churchmen re Vite? 
Simply that no condition shall be attached to the grant that vill 
restrict its operation, or prevent any sect from sharing in its bene. 
fits. For this just and Christian-like conduct they are assailed 
by the Times with the grossest ribaldry; and sncered at for gy, 
plying to the State for aid. It is not as Dissenters that the 
come before Parliament, but as British subjects. They do = 
propose to exclude Churchmen from their schools; though, i 
they did, it would ill become the possessors of the property of the 
Establishment, and of so large a proportion of the genen| 
wealth of the country, to object to a grant for the instructig, 
of a large class of the community, excluded by conscientious Opie 
nions from participating in the advantages of the State Chur 
and seminaries of education. 

The bigotry manifested by the Church party on this subjeg 
seems to render any large scheme of national instruction hopeless 
for the present, It is but too probable that, if Parliament wer 
to vote any considerable sum, the Church party would manage ty 
clutch it. For some years to come, religious intolerance will Keep 
this country far behind the more civilized nations of the Conti. 
nent and America in education and general intelligence, We 
must build prisons and penitentiaries, while they are erecting 
school- houses. 


THE PROFESSION OF LITERATURE. 


WE wish to offer a few observations on the subject of literature 
regarded as a profession, and on the moral circumstances attend 
ing its pursuit. If in doing so we have occasion to animadyert 
with severity on certain sins of the fraternity with which we deem 
them for the most part chargeable, we shall hardly be suspected 
of a desire to depreciate a profession the honour and respectability 
of which we have as much interest in upholding as any of our 
contemporaries. 

The profession of literature has at all times been regarded with 
some degree of suspicion. It is so little analogous to any other 
pursuit—the material or commodity in which it deals is so unlike 
that constituting the basis of any other traffic or business—it is 
so liable to fluctuations of value, so precarious and so deceptive— 
that we cannot wonder at any degree of distrust with whichit 
may inspire those not well accustomed to its operations. In the 
dark ages, reading and writing were a sort of cabalistic arts; 
and we find that amongst savage tribes at the present day no 
occupations of European travellers excite so much jealousy and 
suspicion. Familiar as these arts have long been amongst our 
selves, it is not till recently, that is to say till within the present 
century, that literature has assumed a decidedly professional cha- 
racter in England. And still some of the old mystery clings to 
it; if the virtue of its enchantments has not declined, neither 
have the prejudices existing against its professors altogether sub- 
sided. Those who live in great towns are not able to estimate 
the force of these prejudices. Wherever a large population is 
drawn to a focus, the profession of literature soon starts into 
existence, and by supplying an actual want gains an equal foot- 
ing with other occupations. But in the rural districts, where the 
social uses of literature are comparatively little felt or appreciated, 
and where the idea of gaining a livelihood attaches chiefly to the 
disposal of good solid productions, or the performance of sufficient 
personal services, an author—living on the airy creations of his 
mind—is still a phcenomenon 1nd a mystery, neither very well 
liked nor at all understood. What car he do to acquire the 
money that flows to him? He comes not forth, neither does he 
make any stir; nobody sees him, nobody hears him, the whole 
day long; the lazy rogue in his slippers, hanging about the 
house, and taking no part in the business of the working world 
—what right has he to the livelihood he gets? He is assuredly 
a truant,—an idle scapegrace, skipping duty; and it is 1 
honest penny that he is making. Such reflections are still likely 
to pass through the minds of unsophisticated people, living 
apart from the influences of a highly-civilized state of society. 
Nor can it be doubted that a portion of the same feeling, which 
might suggest such a train of reflections in regard to literary 
men to the uneducated and ignorant, is entertained even by those 
who are qualified to appreciate their labours, and who habitually 
respect them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the literary profession, though 
rightfully honoured, and possessing no doubtful claim to the post 
tion it occupies, does present certain anomalies and objectionable 
features, detracting from the fulness and integrity of its pretel 
sions. To these features we wish accordingly to point attention; 
and we do so without the least intention of reserve, though with 
the utmost good-will towards the profession, The subject is né 
of great extent, and we shall probably recur to it more than once. 
In the mean while, not aiming at any strict analysis or meth 1eal 
procedure, we will briefly glance at some of the more obvious sill 
of professional writers. 
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st noticeable evil besetting the path of professional lite- 
is the temptation to diffustveness which its conditions hold 

— The brains of a professional writer must be in a perpetual 
iat. he cannot fulfil his engagements. It is on all occasions 
os ve necessary to say something—whether or not he has 
— to say. This dilemma is, at first sight, simply a ludi- 
oo. but on further consideration it assumes a serious 
-_* A perpetual obligation to speak can under no circum- 
oa even the most favourable, be supposed to be attended 
st a continuance of happy results; but, under such circum- 
a s as may be called ordinary, it must manifestly result in 
Se etterance of frequent and considerable nonsense. ‘This result 
pon a another, less innocent : for as nonsense, undisguised, is apt 
, incur inconvenient penalties, so it becomes necessary to dis- 
guise it and make it pass for sense; and this is done by the adop- 
tion of a style of writing that seems to have been invented on 
purpose. It is not easy to characterize this style, (by which we 
shall probably be understood to point to the commonplace news- 
paper style, as well as that adopted in the Houses of Parliament,) 
put its leading qualities may be mentioned: and these are smooth- 
ness and vagueness. Smoothness, or a pleasant and easy fluency, 
is of the greatest importance, because it is the means of dropping 
the reader, or the hearer, gently and as it were imperceptibly 
down the tide of the nonsense, and lulling him into a happy state 
of passive indifference, in which he insists on nothing too much, 
and Jets every sentence pass him in peace, without exaction or 
scrutiny; whereas were he so far roused from his siesta as to 
arrest one of the periods and demand “ what it meant?” there 
would at once be an end of tLe charm, and the unlucky speaker 
would stand confessed in all the nakedness of nonsense. Like Sir 
Toby Belch’s letter of defiance, the article of the learned editor, or 
speech of the honourable member, though “exceeding good,” 
would be found to be no less “senseless.”.* Vagueness is im- 
ortant, because it puts off the reckoning, and procures a long 
term of credit for meaning; for in proportion as a discourse is 
spread over a large surface, the chances of particular error are 
reduced, and ignorance escapes exposure,—as the county of Corn- 
wall might more safely be described than the town of Truro, by 
him who had seen neither Truro nor Cornwall. 

When we consider how rare a privilege it is to be able to add to 
the stock of human knowledge, even where the mind has been 
continually and studiously addressed to the contemplation of a 
single branch of science, and how much time and thought deserve 
to be bestowed on every discourse intended for the public ear, we 
almost shrink from the reflection that there are hundreds or 
rather ‘bousands of individuals, writers for the periodical press in 
England, for the most part little raised either by nature or educa- 
tion above the level of the mass, whose livelihood depends on their 
boldly advancing and unscrupulously maintaining opinions, from 
day to day and from week to week, on all the most vita] and 
sacred questions that can engage the mind of man. The amount 
of error thus diffused is, of course, incaleulable; and when mixed 
up with party virulence, becomes a public poison of frightful 
power. It is allowed to be a bad case where safety lies in excess; 
but as extremes neutralize one another, so it often happens that 
the excessive absurdity or excessive dishonesty of two opposite 
portions of the public press defeats the mischief which either 
would separately inflict. 

The most baneful effect arising from the necessity of continual 

composition, is the unfortunate encouragement it offers to false- 
hod. Truth is not always at hand—but something must be said. 
Tle actrva' cold-blooded invention of an untruth, to the credit of 
the press be it spoken, is certainly rare; but there are many 
shades between truth and its opposite, and the tendency we advert 
to is rather towards equivocation and evasion than inventive 
falsehood. A professional writer is liable to contract an indiffer- 
ence to the sterner dictates of conscience, and to tamper with the 
truth on paper, in a manner he would be asbamed to do in conver- 
sation. The fault is only not morally serious in the individual 
because it is committed under cover of the protecting sophistry, 
that official circumstances require it; which, taking off the edge 
of :e f-reproach, leaves each man blameless in his own regard, and 
wih suflicient character at stake to forbid the spirit of falsehood 
from spreading in the direction of private life. But whoever is of 
opinion that no circumstances, official or otherwise, can justify, or 
even palliate, deviations from truth and honour, must necessarily 
yank the manceuvres and tricks of the press amongst the sins of 
Society—and not amongst the least consideratle. 
_ These few remarks apply chiefly to the periodical press; but, 
i resuming the subject, it will not be uninteresting to extend it 
10 a consideration of other cases. Poets have in all ages becn more 
or less objects of censure or ridicule; and it will be well worth 
While to inquire into the causes of those peculiarities which appear 
to have exposed them to such a misfortune. 


| 
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* Fabian (eulogizing Sir Toby’s letter)—‘ Very brief, and exceeding good 
senseless !” 





THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE ON THE SPECTATOR'S 
REPLY TO THE LONDON REVIEW. 

In the September number of the Monthly Chronicle there is an 

article on “ Lord Durham’s M ission,” treating t1 a loose, lumber- 

ing, and roundabout way, of almost every thing but the acts of the 

Ission; and pointiig o1t what cught not to have been done, 


almost to show that the Mission was unnecessary. An article of 
this kind would have called for no observation, had it not been 
for its closing remarks on our last week's paper upon the sub- 
ject of the Ordinance. 

‘* While, says the author, we are writing, however, (August 25th,) our eye 
falls on some more last words in the Spectator newspaper, in condemnation of 
the ordinances, and in reply to the writer in the London and Westminster. 
The article is written with ability and legal acuteness, and gives a glimpse of 
the sort of alternatives which lay within the reach of Lord Durham. We are 
glad to see these alternatives set forth with distinctness, because they show how 
much more substantially just and lenient was the course of Lord Durham, than 
any customary form which he could have adopted. 

‘* First, let us remember against whom the Ordinances were directed ; 
against the leaders of a party whose followers had just been in arms—against 
the men who had certainly provoked the rupture with the Executive, not only 
by refusing the supplies, (for that had become customary,) but by totally 
Suspending their own sittings and functions, till certain acts shuufd be done 
inconsistent with colonial relations, as we understand them. The Canada Act 
has confirmed this self-suspension, and has thereby placed them in a very simi- 
lar position (should they take a fancy to resume their functions) to that in 
which the sons of the Pretender stood ; that is to say, it has given them a suc- 
cessor with a Parliamentary title. Now the sons of the Pretender were to be 
attainted of treason if they landed in England. The ‘new species of treason," 
therefore, is not quite a novelty.” 

We cannot return the compliment of “ legal acuteness;” for 
this passage displays neither law nor logic. The writer cannot 
even perceive the distinctions between collective, political, and per- 
sonal capacities ; or between a natural heir claiming his alleged 
birthright, and a representative, whose character slumbers every 
day when the Hoase rises, is suspended for months together 
when the House adjourns, and is extinguished by the law, 
by his own act, or that of his constituents. Some members 
of the Canadian Legislature are, in their personal capacities, 
accused of treason, or suspected of treason, or their “ followers ” 
may have been engaged in treason, (for our censor likes a lati- 
tude in his charges); the Legislature has been, not ‘ suspended,” 
but destroyed; if some of its members should return to their 
private homes, hang them, because, “ should they take a fancy to 
resume their functions,” theu they will be “in a very similar 
position to that in which the sons of the Pretender stood.” To 
have punished this newer species of treason consistently, Lord 
DurHam should have banished al/ the members of the Canadian 
Legislature, under pain of death. 

** We think it very probable that Mr. Papineau and some of his colleagues 
might desire nothing better than to tuke their trial for their share in the contest. 
We believe they could not be convicted of treason on any direct evidence: we 
believe, however, that for the present they can and must be kept out of the 
colony.” 

The advocates of the Ordinances have been driven to some 
strange shifts, but this is the strangest. So, men against whom 
no crime can be proved, are to be hanged for returning home, 
contrary to Lord DurHam’s will and pleasure! In the bad and 
bloody times of the Stuarts themselves nothing like this was ever 
dreamt of. 

“‘ The writer in the Spectator affirms, that ‘all that Lord Durham proposed 
might have been effected by means strictly legal and regular.’ And he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate packing juries, for the purpose of getting formal verdicts 
against the eight in actual custody, and excepting from the amnesty the fifteen 
not incustedy. He then suggests the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, in 
case,'we suppose, their return should render their impri t y; and, 
in the last resort, the proclamation of Martial Law by ‘the proper authorities.’ 

“We trust Lord Durham will be enabled to avoid these ‘strictly legal’ 
alternatives; but should it be otherwise, it is clear to whom we shall owe the 
benefit, if the temporary exile of twenty-three men by name shall be exchanged 
for judicial tamperings, harsh and obnoxious imprisonments, a suspended 
Habeas Corpus Act, and Martial Law.” 

The statement about packing juries is a misapprehension: the 
phrase, in rélation to juries, “ picked if you please,” was used 
in reference to official statements, which we spoke of in a note. 
To assert that we suggested the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act and the proclamation of Martial Law, is not misapprehension, 
but something expressed in English by a shorter word. Our 
argument was a general one on “the extraordinary provisions of 
our constitution to meet extraordinary emergencies in a regular 
way:” the mention of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
and Martial Law, was made as a proof of this assertion: the 
object was to show, that the Imperial Legislature could not dele- 
gate—constitutionally could not exercise, because it did not need 
—* absolute power of life and death.” 





A PRECEDENT FOR LORD DURHAM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Srr—People have been puzzled to find a precedent for Lord Durnam’s 
Ordinances; but a case very similar to that of Wotrrep Netson occurred 





BOURNE. By an act of the Long Parliament, in 1651, this man was banished 
for life, after an examination by a Committee of the House, for a libel on 
Hasetnic ; and the punishment of death was held over him, if he returned to 
this country. He did return, and was put on his trial MayNarp, one of his 
counsel, an acute lawyer, recommended him to demand his Oyer, or a specifica- 
tion under the Great Seal of the statute on which he was tried, the judgment of 
banishment which had been given against him, and a declaration of the crime 
or crimes on which the judgment was founded. Here the Court was at a stand. 
There was no individual record of the judgment, or of the accusation which had 
led to the judgment. Litsourne was tried, however, and ACQUITTED, in de- 
fiance of the act of Parliament. You will find all about this, ove of the most 
objectionab'e acts of the Long Parliament, in the third volume of Gopwix’s 
History of the Commonwealth. M. 

[Even this precedent, in a constitutional point of view, would not be recog- 
nized; for the act of banishment was passed by the Commons alone, after t 





deposition of the King and the Lords. It is significant, however; and causes 


what ought to have been dene, and what ought to be done, so as } the Canada Ordinances to look worse and worse. —Ep. ] 





during the period of the Commonwealth. It was the remarkable one of Lit - 
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AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOUR- 
TEENTH—CONCLUDED. 


JAMESS LIFE 


WHEN we noticed the first and second volumes of this work, we 
remarked, that they embraced but a small portion of the subject ; 
that, at the close of the second volume, Louis was left in his 
twentieth vear; and that. as his eventful reign endured for more 
than seventy years, Mr. James apparent!y contemplated a book of 
very considerable magnitude. He has, however, completed his 
task in two volumes more; and it does not seem, after all, that 
the parts of the work are out of proportion. The first two volumes 
embraced a portion of the reign of Lours the Thirteenth, and the 
regency of his widow Anne of Austria; when the violent disturb- 
ances which agitated the kingdom, and the rude and _half-civilized 
state of society, gave a wild and even romantic interest to the oceur- 
rences of the time. As society grows more and more civilized 
and settled, its history grows less and less striking. The people 
occupy a smaller and smaller space in the picture; and the his- 
tory of empires becomes a record of the intrigues, disputes, quar- 
rels, and combinations, of princes and rulers; a detail of the 
endless mazes of crooked diplomacy; and a narrative of bloody 
wars, fought to gratify the ambition, cupidity, or personal animo- 
sity of sovereigns and statesmen. “ Delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi.” 

The accession of Louts the Fourteenth was followed by a long 
period of internal tranquillity and rapidly-advancing civilization. 
The nobles, drawn from their feudal fastnesses, where from the 
middle ages downwards they had _ ruled their vassals in fierce and 
solitary grandeur, and assembled round the brilliant court of the 
sovereign, gained smoothness from mutual contact, and acquired 
a taste for gallantry, literature, and the arts; while the people, 
undisturbed by civil broils, and freed from the iron rule of petty 
tyrants, rapidly advanced in commerce, agriculture, and every 
other peaceful pursuit. Such was the progress of society during 
the reign of Louis; a pregress incomparably more rapid than in 
any other period of similar duration in the history of France. 
But it was a progress which, though full of matter for the econo- 
mist and the philosophical inquirer, has hitherto been looked upon 
as little connected with the province of history, and still less with 
that lightest species of history which (like the present work) as- 
sumes the form of biography. 

Such being the case, Mr. James has been able to comprise in 
his two latter volumes every thing of remarkable moment that 
belongs to “ the life and times” of Louis the Fourteenth during 
his sixty years of independent sovereignty. Much of the history 
of the period has irrecoverably lost its interest for the general 
reader. Nothing but great ardour in the study of history or poli- 
tics would now induce anybody to gain a knowledge of the com- 
plicated and ever-changing relations among the powers of Europe, 
and the endless negotiations, controversies, and treaties, to which 
these relations gave rise. All partiality or predilection for any of 
the contending parties is long ago extinct: we care not now who 
lost or who won ; and no feeling is excited but that of disgust and 
indignation when we read of provinces laid waste, cities sacked, 
and thousands of brave men placed against each other in bloody 
strife, to gratify the passions of an ambitious or profligate monarch, 
a rapacious minister, ora titled courtezan. 

We shall not say that Mr. James has bestowed too much time 
upon the political ¢racasseries and military transactions of the 
Grand Monarque's reign, because they form a large portion of 
his personal as well as public history, and the work would have 
been incomplete without them. Mr. James has made his account 
of these matters as succinct as is consistent with clearness: but 
still, there are parts of his book in which most readers will not 
have much scruple in turning over two leaves ata time. The 
fault lies in the subject more than in the w iter; though we think 
that he might have imparted some graphic interest to the exploits 
of TurENNE, Monrecucu tt, VILLEROI, and MarRLBoROUGH, in- 
stead of chronicling petty movements, affairs, and sieges, fre- 
quently with the dryness of a gazette. As these chronicles, how- 
ever, seem to be careful and accurate, they may be useful in the 
way of reference. 

A large portion of the work, however, consists of matter much 
more attractive. Mr. Jamess account of Louis's government, 
and the effects of his policy, alternately salutary and pernicious, 
upon the condition of France, is valuable and instructive, and 
affords materials for testing the author’s estimate (somewhat too 
favourable) of the monarch’s character. Louis, moreover, was 


not only a great king, but a very remarkable man; and his per- 
sonal biography is much more striking than is usually the case 
with men placed so far beyond the reach of the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Louis was gifted by nature with good and noble qua- 
lities, which, though impaired by the possession of absolute power, 
and habits of indulgence, were never destroyed ; and their influ- 


of his life,*make him a more interesting object than he mon 
have been even if he had been a wiser and better man teh 
James's book is a full-length portrait of the individual. Mf, 
what flattered, as portraits generally are, but well drawn str 
coloured, and, on the whole, a good likeness. The principal a 
too, is advantageously placed in the centre of a group pa 
of the memorable personages—the wise, the brave, the pr ng 
the fair—who composed the brilliant and dissolute court of oo 
and the whole forms a picture, happy in its subject, and skilful 
treated by the artist. uly 
It was Louis the Fourteenth who first established des 
in France. Before his time, and even in the reign of his pred 
cessor, the people enjoyed considerable practical freedom and a 
stitutional privileges; and were bold and turbulent in opposition 
to the throne when these privileges were invaded. One of them 
similar to our Habeas Corpus Act, gave to every French Subject 
imprisoned on a criminal charge, the right of demanding to be 
brought to trial within a certain number of days: but this, with 
every thing which interposed an obstacle to his own absolute 
power, was swept away by Louis. Mr. James describes yop 
well the manner in which, under the influence of the young kig 
the despotic principle assumed that sentimental character, that 
air of absolute devotion to the Grand Monarque, which continued 
to distinguish French loyalty down to the time of the Revolution 

After the death of Mazarin, we have seen that Louis burst forth upon the 

French people in a new character. ‘The energy and the determination which 
he displayed, the great abilities of his mind, the grace and dignity of his person, 
the weariness which the whole French nation felt of civil contentions, ths 
change from poverty and want to prosperity and abundance, the introductiog 
and improvement of refined arts, the extension of luxurious habits, the passion 
for gaming, and the consequent necessity of frequent pecuniary supplies; the 
general conviction throughout the country of the seltishness of the higher 
classes, and their real want of that patriotism to which they had pretended jg 
the civil war, gave to every thing in France a general tendency towards the 
establishment of the most despotic authority, but of a light and cheerful kind, 
The people submitted, and were contented ; the nobles turned courtiers, and 
vied with each other in flattery and submission ; and devotion to the King be. 
came as much a fushion under Louis the Fourteenth, as opposition to the court 
had been in the times of the Fronde. But Louis, with greater opportu. 
nities and greater skill than the factious leaders of his mother’s days, contrived 
to impress upon that, which had been at first but a fashion, the character of 4 
sentiment: he taught the court and the people to believe that their glory wag 
involved in his—that his success and his aggrandizement were intimately united 
with those of France. In effecting this object, his talents, his courage, his grace, 
his dignity, his pride, his ambition, his selfishness, each played a part. The great 
and grasping projects which dazzled his own imagination dazzled still more 
easily the imagination of his people; he led them, in short, in the way they 
were most willing to follow; und while he did so, he kept up his own dignity 
with so powerful a hand, that the nation felt its dignity increased by that of its 
n oaarch. 

Louts, however, though a despot, was no tyrant. He was mild 
in his nature; and, when cruelties were committed in his name 
or under bis authority, it was when this part of his character was 
overpowered by ambition or religious bigotry. The persecution of 
the Protestants forms perhaps the greatest blot on his memory: 
but this measure, equally barbarous and impolitic, which gavea 
deathblow to the manufactures of France, was the work of design- 
ing Churechmen, who taught him to make it a matter of con- 
science. To this act the Kiog was impelled by the counsels of 
Louvots, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of Cot- 
BERT,—two men who stood, like familiar daemons, at each earof 
the monarch, the one prompting him to good and the other to evil. 
While Cotserr had the ascendancy, the government was wise, 
beneficial, and prosperous; the taxes were reduced, and every en- 
couragement given to commerce, agriculture, and the arts. When 
Lovuvors, by his rival's death, acquired unbounded influence over 
the King, the government became ambitious, arbitrary, oppressive, 
and unfortunate. In truth, notwithstanding all that Mr. Jams. 
has said of the personal energy of Louts, his government was of 
a cameleon character, varying in its hue according as Mazarin, 
Coxzert, and Lovuvots were successively in the ascendant. Still, 
however, the mildness of Louts’s personal character never forsook 
him, and showed itself in his worst days as well as in his best, 
Of this disposition in his earlier years, Mr. J ames gives the fol- 
lowing pleasing instances, 

Several anecdotes of Louis during the war in Holland remain well authenti 
cated, and cast greater lustre upon him than any of his military movements 1m 
thit campaign, The original clemency of his nature shone out on many 0c 
sions, and still marked distinctly the difference between the despot and the 
tyrant. Notwithstanding the strictness of his discipline and the examples he 
was obliged occasionally to make, he contrived to reconcile military severity, 
not only with substantial justice but even with mercy itself. In first come 
mencing his march, and especially in passing through the Spanish Netherlands, 
an order had been given for no man, on pain of death, to stray from his corps; 
and on the third or fourth day’s march, two men were hung in sight of the 
army for disobedience of this command. It was studiously concealed, however, 
by Louis’s order, that they had been caught in the commission of plunder au 
rape; and by affecting to punish the minor offence, when in reality he punish 

the greater, he produced the beneficial effects of stopping such crimes 10 the 
Oe oa offence, with which Louis would have found it more difficult to 
deal, namely, treason, he shut his eyes, where it was not dangerous to do 8% 
In a number of the places taken from the Dutch, considerable portions of the 
garrisons were found to be French: these places in general surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and Louis therefore was justified by law and custom in dealing with 
the garrisons as he thought fit. Had he acted with any degree of severity: the 
slaughter would have been dreadful; but in all instances he shut his eyes, am 

would not even see the garrisons, lest he should be obliged to recoguize his own 
subjects. . 

Of the same disposition'in his latter days, even when exerted in 
opposition to his powerful minister, the following passage affords 
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The ravages committed in the Palatinate have cast a deep stain upon Louis’ 
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for mi doess aud humanity; nor were these ravages confined to one 
A - the scenes of horror which were perpetrated by the army under 
were trifling when compared with those afterwards enacted by 

— f Duras. That stain must remain upon the memory of Louis; 
~ aan hese terrible transactions took place solely by order of Louvois, yet, 
ori b fore remarked, the king who suffers his authority to be so abused, 
oe gt vgeable with no slight portion of the crime. But in making this 
none aan we must not omit to show, by the last act of the tragedy, 
acknow'e we ded only a short time the death of Louvois,) that Louis was 
ee ced 0 the cruelty of his minister, and only submitted un- 
ee iO inctiqations of one in whom he had been accustomed to place 
act tnbounded confidence. It was contrary both to his wishes and his 
- anya these acts were committed, if we may believe the account of 
org contemporary historian; and every fresh instance of cruelty to 
eich he was called upon to consent, increased the indignant opposition of the 
ee after Manheim and Heidelberg had beez taken, and all the beauti- 
ful country lying under the Bergstrasse had been ravaged from end to end ; after 
three or four considerable towns, more than fifty castles, and an immense num- 
ber of villages and boroughs had been burnt to the ground, Louvois proposed 
to the King that the large and important city of Treves should also he de- 
Louis refused his consent, and Louvois argued with him and urged him 
jn vain ; but the minister, though fearful ' of pressing the matter further at the 
time, on account of the signs of indignation which the King displayed, knew 
that by importunity and argument he could frequently overcome the King 8 
resolutions ; and returning after a few days, he told the monarch, that having 
clearly perecived that nothing but conscie ntious scruples had prevented bim 
from taking a step 80 necessary as the burning of Treves, he had determined 
to bring the moral and religious responsibility upon himself, and had con- 
sequently sent off a courier on his own authority with an order to destroy that 


rep! i 
campaign ’ 


troyed. 


The King’s rage was now so fearfully excited, that, forgetting all his usual 
dignity of demeanour, he started up and would have knocked down the minis- 
ter with the fire-irons, if Madame De Maintenon had not cast herself in the 
way while Louvois hastened to escape by the door. ** Send off another courier 
jistantly,” shouted the King, as he made his escape. ‘If he arrive not in 
tme, and they burn a single house, your head shall answer for it.” 

Louvois, it would seem, had told his master a falsehood. No courier had 
really beea sent; but he was now compelled to go through the form of des- 
patching another courier, apparently charged with a counter order, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the King. CF ; 

In private life, Lovis exhibited warm affections, and a generous 
and magnanimous spirit: in all which particulars be forms a com- 
plete contrast to the heartless voluptuary Cuarves the Second, to 
whom he has been often and too hastily compared, They were 
both licentious, and both by their example heightened the licen- 
tiousness of their courts. There was an external resemblance, 
too, in the course of their irregular amours. But Louis was sus- 
ceptible of deep and enduring passion, and of all those feelings 
which, in an humble sphere, might have made him happy and 
exemplary in domestic life; while CHARLES was as incapable of 
love as of friendship, geuerosity, or gratitude. That Louis was 
eapable of inspiring love, too, as well as of feeling it, appears 
from the history of the unhappy La VAuuieERE, whose passion for 
him was as ardent as it was disinterested and sincere. Louts’s 
first irregularities appear to have originated in blighted affection 
and a marriage of state. He was passionately enamoured of 
Marig pe Mancinl, the captivating niece of Cardinal Mazarin; 
whom he would have married, had he not been forced, by political 
intrigues, into his marriage with the Infanta of Spain. This 
young lady, too, seems to have really loved her royal admirer ; 
and the pair were nearly heart-broken at parting. Mazarin 
supported the Queen-mother in her opposition to the King’s mar- 
riage with his niece, and determined to prevent it. 

In pursuance of his determination, Mazarin gave orders that his niece should 
be immediately removed from the court and placed with ber sister at a convent 
in Brouage; and on the night before her departure, the Queen withdrew her 
son from the court and spoke with him long alone. When they returned, it 
was evident that they had both been weeping ; but the mind of Louis was now 
made up: he was determined to yield to reason rather than to passion; and 
though he continued to the last to show the same tenderness towards Marie De 
Mancini, he suffered her to depart on the 22d of June. He conducted her him- 
telf to the carriage prepared to bear her away without at all attempting to con- 
ceal the tears he shed. She made oneeffort to arm passion against reason at 
the very last moment: * You weep,” she said, *¢and yet you might command.” 
Louis, however, resisted both his own passion and hers, and having seen her 
depart, he set out for Chantilly to bury his grief in solitude. 

Louis could not love the wife so forced upon him: he neglected 
her, and sought happiness elsewhere. His intercourse with La 
VatuierE soon followed. Mr. James's history of this lady is 
interesting, and feelingly told: we suspect, however, that JAMEs, 
like other writers, colours his heroine’s character a little too 
highly. She was, it is said, a prey togremorse during the whole 
period of her intercourse with the King: but, if there was re- 
morse, there was no repentance. There was no indication of the 
only test of repentance, the resolution to sin no more: for it was 
not till she had lost every hope of keeping her hold of the King’s 
affection, that she slowly and reluctautly made up her mind to 
retire to the convent of the Carmelites. Her fall was the rise of 
the haughty and imperious Madame pe Monrespan; and she in 

er turn, though after a long period of power, was forced to give 
Way to the artful and hypocritical Ma1nrENON; who exercised a 
despotic sway over the mind of Louts to the last day of his life. 

Louis died on the 1st September 1715: and “the people of 
France,” says Mr. James, “so far from weeping for his death, 
gave signs of rejoicing, which were at least indecent.” We sus- 
Pect this is not the proper commentary on the rejoicings of the 
People of France. In a great political event, in which the people 

are deeply interested either for good or evil, they will naturally 
eel strongly, and as naturally give strong expression to their 

clings. Had Louts, long before, followed to the grave his illus- 
trious minister Co.sert, arrested in the course of a beneficent 
and enlightened administration, his death would have been sin- 
terely mourned by the people. But the sovereign who, guided by 


evil counsellors, had driven the artisans from the towns, and torn 
the peasants from the fields—who had ruined the finances, the 
commerce, and the agriculture of France—who hai loaded the 
industrious classes with heavy burdens, from which the privileged 
orders were free—and, bitterest of all, who had humbled the “ great 
nation " in the eyes of all Europe—must necessarily have become 
an object of hatred; and hence it was that his death was hailed 
with general joy, as the removal of an intolerable grievance. 





LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

In this volume Mr. Lyte has successfully accomplished several 
important ends. He has furnished the student with an outline of 
the science, perfectly intelligible in its principles, thouzh requir- 
ing instruction—perhaps direct instruction by a master—in its de- 
tails, so far as they relate to the chemical composition of rocks. 
Giving the coup de grace to several received theories regarding 
the consecutive formation of different rocks, Mr. Lykut leaves 
the origin and original matter of our world iz medio; showing 
that the geologist at present should confine himself to fucts, and to 
such limited principles as are clearly deducible from them. By 
bringing the calmness of a philosophical mind to the exposition 
of the wonders of geology, he strips them of some of their more 
extravagant features: leading one to infer that the earlier systems 
of nature, however contrary to our own, were regular and quiet— 
that the primaeval world was not, like the hell-broth of a witch’s 
cauldron, a chaotic and monstrous state, where nature effected her 
purposes in turbulent commotion, but a regular though vast la- 
boratory, analogous to that which is now displayed to the living 
observer. As, judging from their language, these views are new 
even to those who write upon the subject, and certainly very con- 
trary to those which the public entertain, we shall freely avail 
ourselves of Mr. Lyexi’s pages to furnish a succinet view of his 
theory, or rather of the theory deducible from his Elements. 

It was held, and may still be by many, that the materials of the 
world were originally in a state of fusion, with the moisture, subs 
sequently to become seas and rivers, floating in a state of mist 
round the fiery mass. As this gradually cooled, it formed 
granite; and the mist condensing, descended on its surface, 
causing vast collections of hot water — “thermal oceans,” in 
which life could not exist. By successive steps, never very 
intelligibly accounted for so far as we have read, parts of 
this granite were transformed into various kinds of stone, 
marble, and slate,—the waters during this process undergoing a 
decrease of temperature and a change of composition fitting them 
to aid in supporting life. All rocks of the kind just enumerated 
were called by geologists primary, as they conceived them to be 
the first formed, and in them no remains of animals or vegetables 
were found. Another series of rocks, containing a few fossils, 
vegetables, and animals, as high in the scale of creation as fishes, 
were called transition, and were held to have been formed from 
the primary rocks, by the combined action of the air, the water, 
and temperature. To this class succeeded the secondary and 
tertiary formations ; containing in their various rocks, or popularly 
soils, more and more of animal remains more and more allied to 
those at present existing. 

By a series of reasons, too technical to recapitulate and too 
seattered to collect, Mr. Lyet altogether repudiates this theory. 
Of the primitive matter of the world he conceives we have at 
present no data on which to form an opinion: of the relative age 
of particular rocks in local strata we can draw a conclusion more 
or less certain according to the evidences which they furnish, 
but we cannot decide which class of rocks is primitive. We may 
frequently be enabled to say this particular stratum of granite is 
older than this particular stratum of chalk, or this sandstone is 
older than this coal; but we cannot undertake to say that grani‘e 
was formed before chalk, or chalk before granite, and so forth, for 
no evidence of this exists. There are strong grounds for assert- 
ing, that large beds of chalk are now in the course of formation, 
as well as other classes of rocks arranged by former geologists 
under different series; whilst it is at least probable that granite and 
other primary rocks may now be forming in the bowels of the 
earth. Neither does Mr, Lyexn seem to lean to the notion—most 
assuredly he does not lead his reader to entertain it—that the 
whole earth was at any time broken up by ascene of frightful 
violence, during which its then inhabitants were destroyed and 
engulfed. On the contrary, considerable changes are taking 
place around us, though very slowly,—the sea encroaching in some 
places and retiring in others; rivers forming large deltas of 
marshy land; exteusive districts, as in Sweden and other coun- 
tries, being imperceptibly raised many feet above the level of 
the sea; earthquakes, avalanches, and the immense masses of 
ice in the uninhabitable arctic regions show the forces that may 
be operating even now; whilst the enormous furnaces which feed 
existing volcanoes must effect great chemical changes in the 
interior of the earth, as their eruptions produce more limited 
effects upon its surface. Many of the fossil remains which are 
preserved, “themselves their monument,” it is evident died a 
natural death, as millions of creatures are daily dying around us, 
and were floated down rivers to the deposits where they were 
slowly entombed. The creatures whose death and burial must 
have been simultaneous, perished, there is every reason to believe, 
in small numbers, by some local disturbance, of which we have 
examples in turbid floods, in eruptions of marine volcanoes, and 
in earthquakes. We are inclined to infer that few if any species 





or genera were suddenly extinguished; but gradually died away 
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td by the earth becoming more unfit for their sustenance, and 
perhaps by the increase of their natural enemies; just as we now 
find whole races of animals become extinct before the advance of 
man, or districts formerly populous are now from natural changes 
abandoned and desolate,—a termination, perhaps, more truly pain- 
ful and deplorable, though less frightful and revolting to the 
mind, than violent and abrupt extinction. 

The reader must not conclude, because Mr. Lye. dissi- 
pates the melodramatic extravaganzas of geology, that no natural 
marvels remain; or because he aids in overturning an untenable 
theory, that he reduces the science to a mere collection of facts. 
‘To the wonders we shall take an opportnnity of recurring, after 
we have given a brief outline of the author's principles. 

According to Mr. LYE tt, there are four classes of rocks; (the 
word rock being “applied indifferently by geologists to all 
strata, whether soft or stony;”) which may be classified accord- 
ing to their origin and their relative age. The subject of age 
involves tco many abstruse scientific points to be discussed in our 
columns: the classification of rocks according to their origin is as 
follows. 

1. Aqueous rocks; produced by watery action, and which cover 
a larger part of the earth’s surface than any others. 

2. Volcanic rocks; whose origin is beyond all question referable 
to fire, and which are for the most part unstratified and are de- 
void of fossils. Most of the volcanic rocks produce a fertile soil on 
disintegration. 

3. Plutonic rocks; comprehending all the granites and certain 
porphyries, which are nearly allied in some of their characters to 
voleanic formations. The rocks of this class are highly crystal- 
line, and are unstratified and destitute of organic remains. As no 
such formations are now going on at the surface of the earth, no 
positive proof can be produced as to their origin; but from many 
reasons which Mr. Lyvevt adduces, “ it has been inferred that the 
granites have been formed at great depths in the earth, and have 
cooled and crystallized slowly under enormous pressure where the 
contained gases could not expand.” 

4. Metamorphoric rocks include “ gneiss, mica-schist, clay-slate, 
chlorite-schist, marble, and the like.” They resemble the plutonic 
rocks, in containing no traces of organic remains; they are often 
as crystalline as granite; but, unlike the plutonic rocks, they are 
stratified. And Mr. Lyexu argues that they have been aqueous 
rocks, subjected to a heat from the plutonic formations sufficiently 
powerful to change their composition and obliterate all traces of 
fossils they possessed, but not to destroy their stratiferous character, 
The inference is possible, but not conclusive, that granite itself, 
once held to be the product of the cooled material ere water was, 
is often merely aqueous rocks so fused as to qbliterate even their 
strata. 

Referring the curious to the Elements themselves, for fuller 
particulars respecting the three last classes, we will collect together 
a few points relative to the present and past formation of aqueous 
rocks; the present consisting of description or experiment, the 
past of reasoning from analogy; and both furnishing a fair speci- 
men of Mr. LyxLt’s elementary style. 

{ AQUEOUS ROCKS 
Are stratified or divided into distinct layers or strata. The word stratum 
means simply a bed, or any thing spread out or strewed over a given surface ; 
and we infer that these strata have been generally spread out by the action of 
water, from what we daily see taking place near the mouths of rivers, or on the 
land during temporary inundations. For whenever a running stream, charged 
with mud or sand, has its velocity checked, as when it enters a lake or sea, or 
overflows a plain, the sediment, previously held in suspension by the motion of 
the water, sinks by its own gravity to the bottom. In this manner layers of 
i mud and sand are thrown down one upon another. 

i If we drain a Jake which has been fed by a small stream, we frequently find 
; at the bottom a series of deposits, disposed with considerable regularity, one 
above the other; the uppermost, perhaps, may be a stratum of peat, next be- 
Jow a more dense and solid variety of the same material; still lower a bed of 
laminated shell-marl, alternating with peat or sand ; and then other beds of 
marl, divided by layers of clay. * ” 

In the estuaries of large rivers, such as the Ganges and the Mississippi, we 
may observe, at low water, pheenomena analogous to those of the drained lakes 
above-mentioned, but on a grander scale, and extending over areas several hun- 
dred miles in length and breadth. When tle periodical inundations subside, 
the river hollows out a channel to the depth of many yards through horizontal 
beds of clay and sand, the ends of which are seen exposed in perpendicular 
cliffs. These beds vary in colour, and are occasionally characterized by con- 
taining drift-wood or shells. The shells may belong to species peculiar to the 
river, but are sometimes those of marine testacea, washed into the mouth of 
the estuary during storms. 

The annual floods of the Nile in Egypt are well known, and the fertile de- 
posit of mud which they leave on the plains. This mud is stratified ; the thin 
Jayer thrown down in one season differing slightly in colour from that of a pte- 
vious year, and being separable from it, as has been observed in excavations at 
airo and other places. 

When beds of sand, clay, and marl, containing shells and vegetable matter, 
are found arranged in the same manner in the interior of the earth, we ascribe 
to them a similar origin ; and the more we examine their characters in minute 
-Getail, the more exact do we find the resemblance. Thus, for example, at 
various heights and depths in the earth, and often far from seas, lakes, avd 
rivers, we meet with layers of rounded pebbles composed of different rocks 
mingled together. They are like the pebbles formed in the beds of torrents and 
rivers, which are carried down into the sea wherever these descend from high 
grounds bordering a coast. There the gravel is spread out by the waves and 
currents of the ocean over a considerable space ; but during seasons of drought, 
the torreats and rivers are nearly dry, and have only power to convey fine sand 
or mud into the sea. Hence, alternate layers of gravel and fine sediment accu- 
mulate under water ; and such alternations are found by geologists in the interior 
of every continent. ; 

If a stratified arrangement, and the rounded forms of pebbles, are alone suf- 
ficient to lead us to the conclusion that certain rocks originated under water, 
\ this opinion is further confirmed by the distinct and independent evidence of 

Sossils, eo abundantly included in the earth’s crust. By a fossil is meant any 
body, or the traces of the existence of any body, whether animal or vegetable, 


































































































which has been:buried in the earth by natural causes. Now the remains 
animals, especially of aquatic species, are found almost everywhere j wre, 
in stratified rocks. Shells and corals are the most frequent ; pos a 

are often associated the bones and teeth of fish, fragments of wood ine them 
of leaves, and other organic substances. Fossil shells of forms ‘ek ee 
abound in the sea are met with far inland, both near the surface a i ne 
depths below it, as far as the miner can penetrate. They occur at all h at 
above the level of the ocean, having been observed at an elevation of fro seh 
to 9,000 feet in the Alps and Pyrenees, more than 13,000 feet hi re 

Andes, and above 15,000 feet in the Himalayas. stile. 

THE DELUGIANS ANSWEREDe 

When geology was first cultivated, it was a general belief that these mari 
shells and other fossils were the effects and proofs of the general Deluge Bat 
all who have carefully investigated the phenomena have long rejected this d o 
trine. A transient flood might be supposed to leave behind it, here and ther 
upon the surface, scattered heaps of mud, sand, and shingle, with shells a 
fusedly intermixed; but the strata containing fossils are not superficial de ein 
and do not cover the earth, but constitute the entire mass of scum I 
has been also the favourite notion of some modern writers, who are owned 
fossil bodies cannot all be referred to the Deluge, that they and the strata j 
which they are entombed may have been deposited in the bed of the oon 
during a period of several thousand years which intervened between the creye 
tion of man and the Deluge. They imagine that the antediluvian bed of the 
ocean, after having been the receptacle of many stratified deposits, became con 
verted, at the time of the Flood, into the lands which we inhabit; and that 
the ancient continents were at the same time submerged, and became the bed 
of the resent sea. This hypothesis, however preferable to the diluvial theory 
as admitting that all fossiliferous strata were slowly and successively throwa 
down from water, is yet wholly inadequate to explain the repeated revolution 
which the earth has undergone, and the signs which the existing continents ex. 
hibit, in most regions, of having emerged from the ocean at an era far more 
remote than four thousand years from the present time. It will also be seen in 
the sequel, that many distinct sets of sedimentary strata, each several hundreds 
or thousands of feet thick, are piled one upon the other in the earth’s crust, 
each containing their peculiar fossil animals and plants, which are distinguish. 
able, with few exceptions, from species now living. The mass of some of these 
strata consist almost entirely of corals, others are made up of shells, others of 
plants turned into coal, while some are without fossils. In one set of strata, 
the species of fossils are marine; in another, placed immediately above or be. 
low, they as clearly prove that the deposit was formed in an estuary or lake, 
When the student has more fully examined into these appearances, he will be- 
come convinced that the time required for the origin of the actual continents 
must have been far greater than that which is conceded by the theory above al- 
luded to, and that no one universal and sudden conversion of sea into land will 
account for geological appearances. 

Passing a clear, curious, and convincing series of proofs as ta 
the slow formation of strata ia aqueous rocks, we will next quote 
some of Nature’s quiet wonders. 

It has been already remarked that there are rocks in the interior of contie 
nents, at various depths in the earth and at great heights above the sea, almost 
entirely made up of the remains of zoophytes and testacea. Such masses may 
be compared to modern oyster-beds and coral reefs; and, like them, the rate of 
increase must have been extremely gradual. But there are a variety of stony 
deposits in the earth’s crust now proved to have been derived from plants and 
animals, of which the organic origin was not suspected until of late years, ever 
by nateralists. Great surprise was therefore created by the recent discovery of 
Professor Ehrenberg of Berlin, that a certain kind of siliceous stone, called 
tripoli, was entirely composed of millions of the skeletons or cases of micro- 
scopic animalcules. The substance alluded to has long been well known in the 
arts, being used in the form of powder for polishing stones and metals. It has 
been procured, among other places, from Bilin, in Bohemia, where a single 
stratum, extending over a wide area, is no less than fourteen feet thick. This 
stone, when examined with a powerful microscope, is found to consist of the 
siliceous cases of infusoria, united together without any visible cement. It is 
difficult to convey an idea of their extreme minuteness; but Ehrenberg esti- 
mates that in the Bilin tripoli there are 41,000 millions of individuals of the 
Gaillonella distans in every cubic inch, which weighs about 220 grains, or 
about 187 millions in a single grain. At every stroke, therefore, that we make 
with this polishing powder, several millions, perhaps tens of millions of perfect 
fossi!s, ure crushed to atoms. 

The length of time requisite to attain skill in a pursuit, aud 
then to collect materials worthy of the exercise of both skill and 
genius, is a subject of something like regret with thoughtful 
minds; butif we look at the slow operations of Nature, the wonder 
is that an individual mortal can accomplish as much as is some- 
times done. See what countless years, how many millions of lives, 
are necessary in the formation of a chalkpit. Generations must 
must have lived and died to furnish Boniface with the bit of chalk 
for his score ! , 

It had been often suspected before that white chalk might be of animal origin, 
even where every trace of organic structure has vanished. This bold idea was 
partly founded on the fact, that the chalk consisted of pure carbonate of lime, 
such as would result from the decomposition of testacea, echini, and corals, a0 
in the passage observable between these fossils when half decomposed into chalk. 
But this conjecture seemed to mafiy naturalists quite vague and visionary, until 
its probability was strengthened by new evidence brought to light by moder 
geologists. 

We learn from Lieutenant Nelson, that, in the Bermuda Islands, there ate 
several basins or lagoons almost surrounded and enclosed by reefs of coral. At 
the bottom of these lagoons, a soft white calcareous mud is formed by the de 
composition of Eschara, Flustra, Cellepora, and other soft corallines. This 
mud, when dried, is undistinguishable from common white earthy chalk 5 and 
some portions of it, presented to the museum of the Geological Society 
London, might, after full examination, be mistaken for ancient chalk, but for 
the labels attached to them. Abont the same time, Mr. C. Darwin observe 
similar facts in the coral islands of the Pacific; and came also to the opinida, 
that much of the soft white mud found at the bottom of the sea near coral ree 
has passed through the bodies of worms, by which the stony masses of cor 
are everywhere bored; and other portions through the intestines of fish ; tof 
certain gregarious fish of the genus Sparus are visible through the clear wate, 
browsing quietly, in great numbers, on living corals, like grazing herds 0 
graminivorous quadrupeds. On opening their bodies, Mr. Darwin found theit 
intestines filled with impure chalk. This circumstance is the more 10 pointy 
when we recollect how the fossilist was formerly puzzled by meeting with cel 
tain bodies, called cones of the larch, ia chalk, which were afterwards recog: 
nized by Dr. Buckland to be the excrement of fish. These spiral coprolites, like 
the scales and bones of fussil fish in the chalk, are composed chiefly of pho 
phate of lime. 

We will close our extracts with a passage that may startle 
many—an account of miniature primeval monsters yet existing io 
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Ne os Geen bright little isles of their own, 


In a blue summer ocean far off and alone.” 
author has been describing the gigantic creatures whose fos- 


ils attest their existence. 
twenty years, anatomists have agreed that these extinct saurians 


t 
Sete’ “ababi the sea, although no living marine reptile was known. 
must argued that, as there are now Chelonians, like the tortoise, living in fresh 


y and others, as the turtle, frequenting the ocean, so there may have been 
jae some saurians proper to salt, others to fresh water. The recent dis- 
“however, of a maritime saurian, has now rendered it unnecessary to 
ateon such possibilities. This creature was found in the Galapagos 
Islands, during the visit of H. M.S. Beagle to that arehipelago in 1835 ; and 
its babits were then observed by Mr. Darwin. The islands alluded to are 
‘tuated under the equator, nearly six hundred miles to the westward of the 
pose of South America. They are volcanic, some of them being three 
qhousand or four thousand feet igh; and one of them, Albemarle Island, 
seventy-five miles long. The climate is mild, very little rain falls; and, in the 
whole archipelago, there is only one rill of fresh water that reaches the coast. 
The soil is for the most part dry and harsh, and the vegetation scanty. The 
birds, reptiles, plants, and insects, are, with very few exceptions, of species 
found nowhere else in the world, although all partake in their general form of 
an American character. Of the mammalia, says Mr. Darwin, one species 
alone appears to be indigenous, mye 5 a large and peculiar kind of mouse; 
but the number of lizards, tortoises, an snakes is so great, that it may be called a 
land of reptiles. ‘The variety, indeed, of species is small; but the individuals 
of each are in wonderful abundance. There is a turtle, a large tortoise, ( Zes- 
tudo Indicus,) four lizards, and about the same number of snakes, but no 
frogs or toads. Two of the lizards belong te the family Zguanide of Bell, 
toa peculiar genus (Amblyrhynchus) established by that naturalist ; and 
named from their obtusely truncated head and short snout. Of these 
Jizards, one is terrestrial in its habits, and burrows in the ground, swarming 
everywhere on the land ; having a round tail, and a mouth somewhat resembling 
inform that of the tortoise. The other is aquatic, and hus its tail flattened 
laterally, for swimming. “* This marine saurian,” says Mr. Darwin, “is ex- 
tremely common on all the islands throughout the Archipelago. It lives ex- 
dusively on the rocky sea- beaches, and I never saw one even ten yards in-shore. 
The usual length is about a yard, but there are some even four feet long. It 
is of a dirty black colour; sluggish in its movements on the land, but, when in 
the water, it swims with perfect ease and quickness, by a serpentine movement 
of its body and flattened tail, the legs during this time being motionless, and 
qlosely collapsed on its sides. Their limbs and strong claws sre admirably 
adapted for crawling over the rugged and fissured masses of lava which every- 
whre form the coast. In such situations, a group of six or seven of these 
hideous reptiles may oftentimes be seen on the black rocks, a few feet above the 
surf, basking in the sun with outstretched legs.” 





MRS, TROLLOPE’S ROMANCE OF VIENNA. 

Tus work is without doubt the best of Mrs. TRoLtopx’s fictions. 
There is not, indeed, much probability in its conduct; no very 
striking regard is paid to Austrian usages; the persons and 
the narrative are frequently made vehicles for the conveyance of 
the vulgar writer's prejudices; and the whole is deficient in 
distinctive character. But the story, bating a few haits, is 
well contrived to interest the reader, and work out the writer’s 
end, although the denouement is too distinctly foreseen; there 
is less exaggeration than usual in the incidents and characters ; 
some of the scenes have considerable melodramatic effect ; and, 
taken altogether, the book is as entertaining a romance as we 
have read for some time. Like a tumbler toy, we know it is neither 
useful as a machine, nora correct copy of humanity in an ana- 
tomical sense, nor an imitation in the sense of art; but still it is 
very curious and ingenious, and well fitted to while away idle 
hours, amusing without effort. ° 

The mainspring of the whole story is a private or runaway 
marriage of an Austrian noble with a young Englishwoman, 
whom the Austrian soon gets tired of, and spirits away to the 
castle of a Jew banker bent on becoming a baron. She escapes 
from the castle; and the husband compels her silence by threat- 
ening to take away her child. Being, however, an exceedingly 
vain, selfish, and foolish perscn, he is charmed with the boy's 
gtowing graces of form, which he fancies reflect his own; 











and withdraws him from the country retirement of his mother, 
procures a commission for him, and coolly introduces him to 
the world of Vienna as his illegitimate son, Out of this intro- 
duction springs two kinds of interest,—one of a fashionable 
sort, one a love tale. The tenderness and heroic graces of young 
Ferdinand cause him to be beloved by Mrs. TRoLLops’s notion 
of a youthful model of Austrian noblesse; whilst his fine person, 
his gallant accomplishments, and a combination of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, cause him to be received at once by the Viennese 
exclusives, “l’enfan gaté de la créme.” 

This suffices, of course, for enabling the writer to name the 
Persons and describe the doings of the leaders of the ton at 
Vienna, from local chiefs even to Metternich himself; who is 
called Prince Sully, painted en beau, and interwoven with the story 
8 sort of machinery to unravel difficulties. The connexion of 
Ferdinand’s father with the Jew money-lenders brings the 
aristocratic citizens on the stage, painted with tolerable fairness, 
though With a hard and literal pencil as regards manners and 
‘urniture, but as black as hell in morals and meanness. In fact, 
it is the Vengeance of a rejected Jewess which causes all the 
lover's distress, by representing Ferdinand as Jew in descent and 
¢w in creed, when the bar sinister is got rid of as an obstacle. 

owever, all difficulties are conquered at last, by means of Met- 
terich, his wife, and an old woman; and all parties restored to 
their rightful position. 

e have premised that there is much improbability in the 
conduct of the story. A young English orphan, a paragon of 
virtue, marries a man who has vainly tried to seduce her whilst 
em nominally paying his addresses to the daughter of her 
bn actor: the ceremony, too, was performed in a Roman Ca- 

ole place «f worship; which the young Englishwoman probably 





knew made it legally no marriage at all. Persons move about 
Austria, without passports, at their will; people are publicly car- 
ried off to castles, in a country where a movement cannot be made 
without being watched by the police; and there are other na- 
tional absurdities as gross. But the absurdities are chiefly 
formal. The Hungarian castle of Her Balthazar is a modern 
castle, not a place of exploded racks and dungeons. Getting 
over the incongruity of the Englishwoman marrying such a man 
as Count Alderberg, and in such a way, her character is well 
drawn ; but her strength of mind, though almost too self-depend- 
ent for a heroine of romance, is of no avail to overcome difficul- 
ties, in the position she is placed in. The Count himself is the 
chef-d'euvre : his meanness of spirit and selfishness are so set off 
by an easy good-humour and self-complacency, with that natural 
philosophy which arises from utter indifference to any person, 
principle, or thing but himself, that there wanted but a little 
more consistency and congruity of position to rank him among 
the best characters of modern fiction. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 
Tue latter part of the week has produced what we dare say will 
turn out an interesting narrative, if not an important addition to 
geographical knowledge in the most extensive sense— Major 
MitcueLi's Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern 
Australia. 

Strictures on a Life of William Wilberforce, by THomas 
Cuiarxson, M.A. The object of this book is to defend Mr. Cuarkr 
son's reputation from the covert attacks mate upon it by the two 
reverend sons of WiLserForcg, in the Life of their father; where 
they had charged him, in his ‘“* History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,” with ‘ numberless misstatements “ chiefly relating 
tothe respective merits of CLanKson and WILBERFORCE in origi- 
nating plans for the “ agitation” of the question, and where he is 
referred to throughout in a depreciatory and unfriendly tone. 
Although efficted in rather a roundabout way—both by Mr 
Ciarkson, and a friend who, relieving him in his eightieth year 
from the drudgery of editing, has taken the opportunity to throw 
in a few addenda of his own—the purpose of the book is perfectly 
accomplished. It is shown, both by the citation of particular 
passages, and by the authority of mutual friends not only ac» 
quainted with the history, but with many of the events which it 
narrates, that Mr. Crarkson’s work does not justify the inter- 
pretation the sons of WiLBERFOKCE bave put upon it; and, which 
is much better, that his narrative is substantially correct, and that 
CLARKSON really did “ engage” (since that is to be the word) WIL- 
BERFORCE publicly to move in the matter. The other points 
relating to Mr. Clarkson's own dignity, in being held up as an 
“agent” of the Committee instead of a member, afford less dis- 
tinct holding-ground to grapple with, and are of a more trivial 
nature. However, they are pretty well disposed of. 

But Mr. Crarkson’s book is not confined to defence, though 
the attack is incidental. By the story-telling mode adopted, 
it is shown that the Messrs. WILBERFORCE went on their 
course in despite of Mr. CLaARKSON’s own explanations and such 
evidence as he has now offered to the public. The editor of the 
volume also convicts them of incorrectness, in referring generally 
to some manuscript authorities, borrowed from Mr, Charkson, 
in a way which those manuscripts do not bear out. 

In reviewing the Life of Wilberforce, we stated in a note, that 
neither CLarKsON nor WiLBERFORCE first publicly broached the 
subject of slavery or the slave-trade, but that it was mooted be= 
fore either took it up,—by GraNviLLE SHarpe in 1772, by Por- 
Teus in 1783, by Ramsay in 1784. In 1785 CLARKsON came 
into the field, and WitBerrorce publicly in 1787 or 1788. But 
there is oné man we then omitted who is entitled to priority over 
both CLARKSON and WILBERFORCE; to coeval claim with Ram- 
say; and whose disposing intluence upon the mind of the grow- 
ing generation was greater than that of the whole batch of them 
put together. In 1784, WiiL1am Cowper published in the Tusk 
his indignant denunciation of slavery, and his exhortation te 
abolish it, beginning 

“© He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own.” 
Of course we do not mean to say that poetry will carry measures 
through Parliament, or form committees of agitation, or prove in 
detail the facts of a case. But a writer read extensively by 
those classes who were chiefly interested in Abolition, and read 
too by extracts in almost every school, must have formed the 
minds of thousands to receive impressions, to which they would 





otherwise have been deaf or indifferent. 


BURNE Carr. 





The History and Geography of Greece, by Taomas SWINe 
Hitherto the smaller histories of Greece have been 


mere compilations from the classical writers, not properly under- 


stood, or from modern historians, who read their authorities with 
an eye not much more discerning than the compilers. Mr, 
THIRLWALL, in his elaborate work, was the first Englishman who 
applied the discoveries and annotations of modern scholars to ex~ 
plain the facts and illustrate the truths of Grecian story. Mr. 
Carr, already favourably known by his “ Manual of Roman 
Antiquities,” has adopted the same plan upon a smaller scale, 
Studying the original authorities, availing himself of the labours 
of modern criticism, not neglecting the lights which preceding his- 
torians have thrown upon the subject, and bearing in mind the 
divisional arrangement of Mr. THirtwatu, by which epochs, 
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events, or topics, being separately considered, were massed or ex- 
panded without regard to mere chronology, Mr. Carr has pro- 
duced a very full and informing compendium, though somewhat 
deficient in the art of narrating strikingly. 


Memoirs of the Celebrated Eugene Aram, by Morrison 
ScatcuErD, Esq. Excepting the masterpieces of literature, 
which, being based on the principles of nature or instructing us 
in matters whereon ignorance is discreditable, have a universal 
interest, the pleasure we derive from books is traceable to many 
causes. The family traditions, as it were, that have been impressed 
upon us from the dawn of reason—the conversations we have 
heard in early childhood—the books we have read in youth, before 
the mind was distracted by cares or sharpened by criticism—nay, 
some spot where we have accidentally sojourned—will one or all 
leave behind them traces that kindle interesting associations in 
some minds which others cannot comprehend. The pamphlet 
before us has been produced by feelings of this kind, and to such 
feelings it appeals. The author nearly fifty years ago occupied 
himself in collecting all that living memory could tel! of his 
hero. He ‘ found out an aged woman who shook hands with 
Aram in York Castle, and knew his family; whose eldest bro- 
ther was his pupil; whose daughter-in-law lived servant to 
Daniel Clark’s widow fourteen years, and helped to ‘ lay her 
out.” He conversed, too, with a man who knew Aram—with 
another person who lodged at the house of Levi, a Jew—long 
since forgotten, (whose boy Clark and his friends were supposed 
to have murdered)—and another who helped to draw Eugene 
Aram up on his gibbet.”. Such labours, however, have thrown 
but little fresh light upon the murder. Mr. Scatcuerp can 
only report that the inhabitants of Knaresborough thought Aram 
the “ best of the set,’"—which may be inferred from the trial; and 
conjecture that jealousy of CLark, and not a mere love of plun- 
der, was his motive to take part in the crime. At the same time, 
he has scraped together some personal particulars, and produced 
the fullest biography we have met of a man whose career and 
acquirements are a psychological wonder—if all that is told of 
his learning is true. 

State Trials: Specimen of a New Edition, by NicHoras 
TuirninG Moire, Esq. This volume has disappointed us. On 
its announcement we looked for what is really wanted—a selec- 
tion of state trials, the most remarkable for the light they throw 
upon the manners of the age, the practice of the law, or the 
constitutional history of the country. Such a collection, illus- 
trated by notes, and prefaced by introductions, blending the 
spirit of history, biography, and legal antiquities pleasantly to- 
gether, would be instructive, attractive, and curious. Instead of 
it, Mr. Moire has versified three state trials—ANNn Ayutirre for 
heresy, Sir Wirtxt1am Sraniry for high treason, and Mary 
Queen of Scots. In other words, the writer has fettered 
himself, as a poet, by the leading forms of legal procedure, but 
Jost the plain and dramatic story of the event which a_ trial 
brings out, as well as its minute and characteristic touches 
both of the times and persons, and gained nothing in their stead; 
for except the sudden appearance of Clifford at the council to de- 
nounce Stanley's treason, these poems consist of little save 
speechifying, and a description of processions. The author has 
thrown away the individual truth of records, without gaining the 
higher truth of art. 

But though disappointed, we must do justice, and say that Mr. 
Moite’s diction is forcible and poetical, his versification always 
sustained and often vigorous. He has failed chiefly through the 
mistaken choice of a subject; in which he has been compelled to 
substitute words for narrative, action, and character; and this 
mistake is the more to be regretted, as some of his curious and 
valuable notes show him capable of rendering legal questions 
attractive. 

The Last Days of Aurelian, or the Nazarenes of Rome, isa 
romance by the author of Zenobia, to which it forms a sequel; and, 
like most sequels, it exhibits a considerable falling off. The story, 
or rather the collection of scenes, attempts to describe the cha- 
racter of the Roman priests, populace, and Christians in the times 
of Aurelian, as well as the sufferings of the latter during a perse- 
cution, whose existence, by the by, is doubtful. The subjects of 
the narrative are less numerous and less various than in Zenobia; 
and, consisting for the most part of long-winded discourses or the 
physical horrors of fictitious martyrdoms, instead of attracting, 
they repel or weary the reader. The weakness of the piebald 
style, though rather sobered from the former work, is more 
felt when dealing with Romans in the Eternal City than with 
Palmyrenes in the East. Amid all this, the writer occasionally 
exhibits powers of reflection, and an elegant terseness of diction, 
which show him capable of better things if engaged on a more 
natural subject. Here is a pretty and a true reflection on the 
haunting nature of memory. 

_ ‘Marcus and Lucilla areinconsolable. Their grief, I fear, will be lasting as 
it is violent. They have no resource but to plunge into affairs, and drive away 
memory by some active and engrossing occupation. Yet they cannot always 
live abroad ; they must at times return to themselves and join the company of 
their own thoughts. And then memory is not to be put off: at such moments 
this faculty seems to constitute the mind more than any other. It becomes in 
a manner the mind itself. The past rises up in spite of ourselves, and over- 
shadows the present. Whether its scenes have been prosperous or afflictive, but 
especially if they have been shameful, do they present themselves with all the 
vividness of the objects before us and the passing hour, and minister to our joy 
or increase our pains. We in vain attempt to escape. We are prisoners in 











the hands of a giant. To forget is not in our power. The will is in 
The effort to forget is often but an effort to remember. Fast as we fy 
the enemy of our peace pursues. Memory is a companion who aca 
us, or never leaves us long. It is the true Nemesis. Tartarean region hy 
no worse woes, nor the hell of Christians, than memory inflicts y 
who have done evil. My friends struggle in vain. They have not done 
indeed, but they have suffered it.” tv 
Aristomenes, a Grecian Tale, is a bolder attempt than the a 
Days of Aurelian ; for it carries us back tothe legendary his 
of Greece, when Messenia, under the hero Aristomeng, 
struggled so valiantly against the power of Sparta, The 
however, is only Grecian in name; the author wants the learni 
necessary to classical invention. Its character is that of an ¢, 
panded Annual story; its style a weak but subdued imitation g 
Butwer. It is flowing, and that is all. 























Legends of Leicester in the Olden Time, by THomas Feary, 
STONE, is an attempt to give a new interest to the antiquitiesg 
the town, by legendary tales connected with them and thei 
historical events. Thus, a description and view of the Blue 
Bear Tavern, where Ricuarp the Third slept the night before thy 
battle of Bosworth, introduces an account of the fight, and 
legend of a prophecy of the fate of Ricuarp; and so with other 
remains. The author has a talent for description, and his Dice 
tures of the scenery and the manners and costumes of the oldey 
time are vividly drawn and brightly coloured; but he wants th 
finer art to animate the personages and depict their characters jy 
action and speech, nor does he appear to possess the inventiy 
faculty. 

Curiosities of Literature, by J. D'Israelt, illustrated by Bolin 
Corney, Esq. When we were favoured with a copy of this yp. 
lume printed for private circulation, we intimated a wish* thatit 
had been given to the world. The reply of Mr. D’Isragxt, called 
the J//ustrator Illustrated, (which never reached us,) has notal- 
together decided the critie to reprint his yew desprit, but deter. 
mined the balance already equipoised; although he says that Mr, 
DIsraect has “ omitted to illustrate the only instances of over. 
sight which have been pointed out to me, and that his labours 
have not required me to suppress one line.” 

In this second edition of a book distinguished by learning, acy 
men, and much satirical neatness of exposure, with a liveliness of 
manner which renders the dryness of literary proof agreeable, 
many additions have been made to the thirty articles or essays of 
which the volume consisted. To each is appended a note, referring 
to and answering the remarks of D'Israr.i’s pamphlet upon the 
particular article; whilst the general weak points both of the man 
and his works are embodied in a fresh paper, called “ Ideas on 
Controversy.” As we observed on the private edition, this book 
is not likely to be attractive to the mob of readers; but for bring- 
ing it under their notice, we shall receive the thanks of those who 
admire a cool exposure of error, not so much crushing as splinter 


ing. 









































Mrs. Maxrcet, whose “ Conversations ” have long been regarded 
as the best popular introductious to the science of nature, has ap 
plied her peculiar faculty of explaining natural phoenomena to the 
instruction of children. Conversations on Land and Water ote 
ginate witha party of young folks amusing themselves with mak- 
ing a mimic Mont Blane in the garden, the watering-pot furnish 
ing rivers and lakes: their remarks and inquiries and mammas 
answers lead toa description of the appearances and _ progressive 
changes of the surface of the globe; their miniature world 
serving to illustrate the causes and effects of inequalities and 
varieties of soil, until the whole process of fertilizing the earth 
by clouds and rivers, sun and wind, is developed. The mysteries 
of voleanoes and earthquakes, mineral and hot springs, hurricanes 
and water-spouts, and less extraordinary phoenomena, such a 
winds and tides, and the saltness of the sea, are satisfactorily ac 
counted for. 

The natural way in which one part of the subject is made to 
lead to the other, giving the effect of a continuous discussion— 
the lucid and graphic distinctness of the description, and the 
simplicity and aptness of the illustration employed—together 
with the familiar and playful style, and the pertinent anec- 
dotes introduced, combine to render The Conversations on Land 
and Water a delightfully entertaining as well as an instructing 
book for the young; nay, more, the information so conscisely and 
explicitly conveyed may be edifying to many readers of mature 
age. If science were oftener taught in this homely and simple 
way, the pursuit of knowledge would be iafinitely more engaging 
to old and young. 





































The Guide to Service: The Lady's Maid. This little tract 's 
written in a shrewd, searching, observing spirit; and points out 
clearly the duties of a lady's maid, or at least what the writer con- 
ceives a lady's maid has todo. It also weighs fairly enough the 
pros and cons of sucha place, and distributes a good deal of propet 
and moral advice. Some of it, however, is of a very conventional 
sort—‘ proper for servants ;” and reminds us strongly of tracts 
another kind, that were extensively circulated during the heyday 
of Hunt, Cosserr, and Green Bags. See, for example, this 
solemn lamentation over the toils of the rich. : 

‘* As long as the rich pay for what they desire to have, they have every right 
to please themselves. But it is far from being true that they live in luxury 


* Spectator, No.500; 27th January 1838, 
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the sake of pleasure, as workmen make a helyday sometimes, or as children go 
fair. Rich people may be too fond of pleasure, and many of them are: 

to the have business to do too, as much as the working man, and very serious 
bat they indeed. The chief purpose of the many comforts and conveniences 
that they have about them, is to sct their time and their thoughts free for their 
‘us occupations. A rich nobleman bas carriages, not because it is a plea- 
to him to ride in a coach, but because he wants to get from place to place 
ee having to take any trouble about it, or any thought, except just to give 

o order to have his carriage ready. _A rich lady has a great many servants, 

not because there 1s any pleasure in ordering a number of people about, but be- 

cause she wants to save her own time and thoughts, by hiring other people to 
do, without any care of hers, what she likes to have done. By every thing 
being done for her, as if it went of itself, her mind is free for her children, her 

iends, her books, and all the serious things she has to think of. She has 
wany things to think of, and to do, that you know nothing about ; and it may 
happen that she 18 spending money very wisely in paying to have all go 
smoothly about her, when, if she were caring for nothing but her own indul- 
gence, such a way of living might be very selfish and extravagant.” 

Uncle Oliver’s Travels : Persia. This belongs to another spirited 
set of books from the oficina of Cartes Knieur. The frame- 
work is the common enough contrivance of an old uncle telling 
his travels to some young nephews and nieces, assisted by other 
jnterlocutors; but it is distinguished from most other frameworks 
bya simple, manly, and touching character. The account of the 
travels themselves is also favourably distinguished from other 
compilations: it is not a narrative of fictitious journies, but a 
digest of knowledge relating to the features of the country and 
the manners of the inhabitants,—arranged under the heads of 
mountains, climates, and so forth, as regards the first point, and 
houses, feasting, religion, &c. as respects the second. The sub- 
jects touched are not only pretty well exhausted, and presented 
ina striking manner, but are interspersed with very sensible coin- 
mentary. At the same time, the book may be thought somewhat 
beyond the range of children, The matter and thoughts are for 
adults; the furm alone classes Persia amongst juvenile books. 

As we are neither breeders, butchers, nor shepherds, we cannot 
pronounce a learned judgment upon Mr, AMBROSE BLACKLOCK’s 
Treatise on Sheep. All we can undertake to affirm is, that in ten 
chapters the author discusses the history, breeds, and manage- 
ment of the animal, in health and disease, together with that im- 
portant part of it its wool. The manner of the writer is sensible, 
but encyclopaedic. The text is illustrated by several plates. 

The Book of Family Crests. These.two volumes contain about 
four thousand engravings of crests, which illustrate that crowning 
heraldie emblem in a hundred thousand families in Great Britain, 
Ireland, the United States, and the Colonies. The first volume 
contains a dictionary of the family names, with a minute deserip- 
tion of the crest, and a reference to the plates of the second vo- 
lume, which displays the generie character of the emblem whence 
all the variations have originated. To those who take an interest 
in genealogy, it is superfluous to recommend such a publication ; 
but many others will derive from it much amusement, in tracing 
out the crests of their friends, and seeing or suspecting how some 
ugly or commonplace insignia has been quietly dropped for one 
of more chivalrous bearing, when similarity of names favoured 
the achievement. 

The encyclopedic form, so convenient in facilitating reference to 
scientific treatises on comprehensive subjects, and which Loupon 
has so admirably adapted to rural and MaccuLtocn to commer- 
cial pursuits, is now to be applied to mining and manufacturing, 
Dr. Urz, who has acquired a high reputation by the practical 
application of chemistry to the useful arts, proves to be well versed 
in mechanical science also; and he has commenced the publica- 
tion of a Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, in which 
the principles and practice of every branch of industry where 
mechanism and chemistry are employed, are to be clearly and fully 

expounded. The text is illustrated by an abundance of wood- 
engravings, diagrams being esseutial to the explanation of me- 
chanical contrivances. Among the subjects treated of in the first 
of the ten parts, are Acetic Acid, Alcohol, Alloy, Artesian Wells, 
Assay, Bandanna, Baths, Beer: the mention of these will give 
an idea of the comprehensive variety of the information. Dr. Ure 
makes this announcement of a new work on chemistry the me- 
dium of advertising publicly that he gives advice in the disorders 
of machinery and defects of human inventions, as well as his 
terms for chemical analysis ; in short, he practises as consulting 
engineer and mechanician, as well as chemist. 





In the Medical department, we have as many publications and 
of as great a variety as well could be,—1. A general exposition of 
the Human Body; 2. The Materia Medica, and its application on 
Senerally-adopted principles; 3. A view of the practice of Homao- 
pathy; 4. A treatise on a very important branch of our system, 
the, Teeth, 

1.! Elements of Physiology ; being an account of the Laws and Prin- 

ciples ag Animal Economy. By Tuomas JoHNSTONE AITKIN, 
+> &C, 
2. A Practical Compendium of the Materia Medica. By ALEXANDER 
Ure, M.D. 


8. Practice of Homeopathy. By P. F. Curie, M.D., &e. 

4. Dental Practice. By Joun Gray, Surgeon-Dentist, &c. 

1, Dr. Aitkin’s Elements of Physiology is an able, elaborate, and 
Palnstaking exposition of the functions and senses of the human 
Tame, illustrated occasionally by comparative anatomy. Under the 
first head he describes the wonders of circulation, respiration, diges- 


tion, absorption, and secretion, together with the character of the 
blood. He next proceeds to the nervous system; then sight, 
hearing, touch, smell; then the organs, bones, and muscles 
directly engaged in motion; lastly, there isa chapter on foetal life. 

It will be seen that all of these subjects are familiar to the pro- 
fession, and that several have already been popularly described, 
as Digestion, by Dr. Coax. Dr. A1rxin, however, has treated 
them systematically, connectedly, and plainly; though he does not 
exhibit much felicity of expression, and sometimes overlays his 
subject by the scholastic fulness of phrase with which he treats it. 


2. Dr. ALEXANDER Urr’s Practical Compendium of the Materia 
Medica isa very usefuland ablelittle book. It contains a vocabulary 
of the articles of the materia medica, describing their nature, pro- 
perties, medicinal effects, and uses, with the doses generally pre- 
scribed for children, the authorities for the prescription, and nume- 
rous formulae when the medicine is used in combination. The 
Materia Mediea is prefaced by a Dissertation on the effects of more 
general remedies, as bloodletting to infants and children; which is 
chiefly drawn from the opinions of Continental writers, as are the 
comments on the Materia Medica. It should be added, that the 
foreign prescriptions have been modified to correspond with the 
London Pharmacoperia ; and altogether the little volume may be 
recommended as a valuable va le-mecum. 


3. Dr. Curte’s Practice of Homeopathy. When this subject 
began to force itself into notice some two years since, we entered 
at such length into its prineiples—its benefits, supposing the 
soundness of the system could be established—the very equivocal 
practice adopted—and the suspicious cases by which the theory 
was upheld, that we need not now recur to the subject. As- 
suming that the vis medicatrix nature is the grand curative 
power, and that the business of art is to stimulate or assist 
Nature, the theory that similia similibus curantur is perfectly 
intelligible, aud as good as any other. It would bea great im- 
provement in medicine to cure violent disorders without those 
violent remedies that sometimes are as bad as the disease, and 
always weaken the patient for a time, if they do not shatter the 
constitution. But if the cases of the home@opathists are admitted 
to be true, the causes assigned are incredible, being contrary 
alike to reason and experience. We grant that the rigid system 
of regimen and diet which this class of practitioners enforce may 
often produce powerful effects in chronic disorders ; and this and 
imagination are the only assignable cause of any curative re- 
sults. It is inconceivable that doses so minute as the millionth 
part of a grain can have any operation. 

These opinions are not shaken by Dr. Curtx’s book, but on 
the contrary confirmed. Some of his cases are of an extraordi- 
nary nature; and the powers he ascribes to some of the medicines 
rather throw ridicule on homeeopathy than establish its truth. 


4. Mr. Gray’s Dental Practice has this mark of knowledge, 
that he holds out no promise of wonders, and trusts very much 
tu simple means skilfully applied. He has, however, that weak 
one-sided way of expressing himself which distinguishes an un- 
practised writer; and he indulges somewhat too much in diatribes 
against irregularly-educated dentists. The two most marked 
points in his little book, after his plates of new instruments, are— 
that teeth should only be drawn by medical men, or those who have 
been educated as such; and that metal fastenings of any kind are 
unnecessary to fix artificial teeth. If the tooth, he says, be pro- 
perly made, the pressure of the atmospheric air will retain it in 
its place. 


Several new editions of respectable works are also on our table ; 
among which, these two may be specially noted — 

1. The Sixth Volume of Mr. Murray's edition of the Decline 
and Fall, The map of Europe towards the end of the fifth 
century marks at a glance the fall of the Western Empire, by the 
names which distinguish its territorial divisions. Spain and Gaul, 
for instance, ceasing to be provinces, have become the kingdoms 
of the Visigoths and Salian Franks; and even Italy herself is me- 
tamorphosed into the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. 

2. Mr. Tait's Fifth Part of the popular edition of the Works of 
Jeremy Bentham. Excepting ‘ Oilicial Aptitude Maximized, 
Expense Minimized,” (a most desirable object,) the works in the 
present part relate to Legal reform. 





FINE ARTS. 

THE GERMAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING: MR. HENSEL’S PICTURES, 

Tue descriptions given of the magnificent galleries of painting and 
sculpture erected by the King of Bavaria at Munich, the Glyp- 
tothek and Pinacothek, and the glowing account we read in Mrs, 
Jameson’s “ Visits and Sketches” of the frescoes that adorn 
them, make us curious to see the glories of the Vatican emu- 
lated by the Gothic school of painting. That Scunonr, Cor- 
NELIUS, and Overseck have as far surpassed their predecessors, 
Van Eyx, Atsert Durer, and HoLsein, as MicHaEL ANGELO and 
RAFFAELLE transcended the illustrious founders of the Italian school, 
CimaBvE and Giorro, is not to be supposed ; but it is something for 
them to have raised the character of the modern German school to the 
level of its contemporaries—a merit which, notwithstanding the sneer- 
ing depreciation of their efforts by the portrait-painting President of 
our Royal Academy, they may justly claim. It is impossible to form 
any thing like an adequate idea of the designs of these frescoes, or the 
slightest notion whatever of their colouring, from the outlines that 
have found their way into this country; but the general character of 
German art may be deduced from the lithographs and etchings that 





one meets with in print-shops. 
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From these we infer, that the dry, hard, quaint style of the Gothic 
age of art, as seen in ALseRT Durer, and also in the works of the 
early Italian painters, still prevails in Germany; though modified by 
the study of classic sculpture and the pictures of the great Itelian 
masters. In their acquaintance with the skeleton or framework of 
the art—drawing and composition—they equal the French; and in the 
spiritual part—the expression of character and sentiment—we think them 
superior to every other school. The devotional feeling, earnestness of 
intention, and patient elaboration, which give such value to the crude 
and meagre attempts of the early painters, are in the Germans joined 
to simplicity of character and learned exactness of perception; and 
the combination produces effects the very opposite of the morbid affec- 
tation and theatrical display of the French school. You never take 
up a German print but you feel that the artist had his heart in his work, 
and meant even more than he was able to express. This is the great 
charm of all pictures ; wanting which, the strongest talent is powerless 
to interest the mind and excite the feelings, however it may dazzle the 
senses: it is what renders the homeliest efforts of the Germans at- 
tractive, as the want of it neutralizes the most ambitious efforts of the 
French, and makes their bold dexterity and dashing facility seem hollow 
and lifeless. 

From the remarks of Mrs. Jameson on the frescoes at Munich, and 
the imperfectly-expressed opinions of travellers, coupled with our own 
limited observation, we infer that in colouring and chiaroscuro the Ger- 
mans are very deficient—as much so as the French; and that the too 
strongly pronounced outline gives to their paintings a flatness and rigi- 
dity very repulsive to our taste; and, indeed, opposed to all that is 
most beautiful and attractive in painting. ‘The predominance of out- 
line is sufficiently evident in their drawings and the engravings from 
their pictures: how gracefully Rerzscu has turned this defect to ad- 
vantage in his picturesque outlines, is well known; and he is but one, 
though the most popular, of many who excel in a similar style. 

Entertaining these opinions of German art— formed, we freely 
admit, from very slight and insufficient knowledge of its productions— 
we were much gratified by seeing lately two or three pictures by 
a German painter of some celebrity at present in London—Mr. 
Wi.ttaM HEnsEt, painter tothe King of Prussia, a brother-in-law 
of MENDELSSOHN the composer. One of them in particular, “ Miriam 
Singing the Triumph of the Israelites over.the Host of Pharaoh,” struck 
us by its purity and brilliancy of colour and the solidity of the painting, 
in which the artist has emulated the Italian impasto. These are 
qualities that we did not expect to find in the works of a German 
artist. Mr. HEnset’s style of colouring, however, we consider to be 
an exception ; and we are confirmed in this supposition by his frank 
reply to a remark on this point, that he had been greatly indebted to 
the English school in his study of colour and effect. Miriam, followed 
by two virgins with timbrel and harp, and preceded by a lovely boy, 
are the principal figures in the picture; the rest of the train and the 
assembled Israelites filling the middle distance; while Moses and 
Aaron stand on a rock above, overlooking the sea that is strewed with 
the wreck of the Egyptian host. The grace and beauty of Miriam and 
her attendants is quite classic, as is their costume, with the superaddition 
of some Oriental gorgeousness ; and combined with this ideal elegance 
of form, is expression of a really intense kind: Miriam, as she casts 
up her fine dark eyes to heayen,*while she beats the timbrel, looks like 
one rapt with holy fervour. The execution is highly wrought, and the 
minutest points of propriety in the incidents and accessories are ob- 
served. ‘The composition is perhaps too crowded; and this is more 
evident from the want of gradation of tone to give the effect of 
atmosphere between the near and the more distant figures. The pro- 
minent forms are round and well relieved, without a cutting out- 
line; but the consequence of too much elaboration of the remote 
objects is a want of perfect keeping. 

In speaking of the colouring of this picture as superior to what 
we had expected from the German school, (Mr. HENsEL’s mo- 
desty will shrink from the position in which accident has here placed 
him, of exemplar of the genius of his countrymen,) we would not 
be supposed to instance it as an example of what is understood by the 
term “ fine colouring.” The rich harmony of tone and breadth of 
effect that give an air of repose and solemn beauty to the most gor- 
geous assemblage of hues, as seen in the works of Titran and Pau 
VERONESE, and that impart splendour and brillancy to the most sober 
tints of Rempranpt and CorreEct0o, are only attainable by a long course 
of study and practice, and require, moveover, an intuitive feeling for 
the beauties of colour and chiaroscuro. If these refinements of art are 
reducible to system, the employment of them to an imaginative pur- 
pose belongs only to genius ; which raises colour and effect from the con- 
dition of mere ornamental aids to eye-pleasing, to an essential part of the 
sentiment of the subject. Here the German school is as yet, we conceive, 
entirely to seek; and English artists are but on the lowest step of 
this golden ladder to the glorious summit of painting. We are far 
from thinking that knowledge of form and correctness of outline are 
incompatible with supreme excellence in colour; though the two facul- 
ties on which they depend are rarely found together in an equal degree 
of power and activity, and the exclusive attention of “schools” is too 
often given to one at the expense of the other: but whether the genius 
of theGermans will take the direction of colour, is a question that has 
yet to be answered. 

The three leading designers of the present German school appear to 
be Scunorr, CorneEcius, and Overbeck. Mrs. JAMESON’s estimate 
of Jutius Scunorr is very high; and the few fragments of his works 
that we have seen—especially those from his Illustrations of the Niebe- 
lungen, (the German national epic,) in the Palace at Munich, entitle 
him to rank as the greatest history painter of his day. The gigantic 
forms and robust proportions of his figures, characteristic of the heroes 
of the Teutonic race, are boldly developed, and relieved by attitudes 
easy and graceful, nobly expressive of the repose of power, and almost 
reaching the material sublime. CorneE.ius, whose designs from Faust 
are quaint and fantastic to grotesqueness, and whose chivalric heroes 
have a grim sternness and less romantic elegance than those of 
Scuyorr, in his treatment of classical subjects evinces a perception 
of antique beauty and statuesque purity that is extraordinary in an 
artist who seems to revel in the dry Gothic manner. OveERBECK's 


—$__ 
seems a religious exercise. The grave solemnity of his men, the 
sweetness of his women, and the seraphic grace and fervour of hi 
gels, remind one of the ecclesiastical painters of the early Italian sch 
He snatches a grace from RAFFAELLE; but, independently of hig 
meagre style, he has none of the dramatic force and variety, the 
jesty and grandeur, of the divine painter. In the expression of Bs 
tion, sorrow, pity, melancholy, and the more tender emotions hej 
most successful. Of the merits of these artists, however, in depi Mo 
individual character and expressing emotion, it is hardly possible 
judge from imperfect copies of their pictures; and our knowledge of 
them is limited to the lithographs and etchings that we have met with 
in looking over the portfolios of Mr. Scutoss, of Great Russel] Street, 
who obligingly facilitated our search. The talent of Benpeyay 
Lessinc, ScHapaw, ZIMMERMAM, and others, we have not the ame 
of estimating. 

The most original inventions of German art are the arabesques of 
NeureEvuTuHER, and others of the Dusseldorf school; in which the 
foliage of the scroll-work luxuriates in all the redundancy of nature. 
and the figures, instead of hippogriffs and chimeras, are human being, 
in the costume of the scene they illustrate. With these romantie 
arabesques the galleries at Munich are embellished ; and many popular 
German ballads have been also illustrated in this style. A deep 
border of fantastic devices of flowers and tendrils, peopled With 
birds and animals, surrounding a verse or two of the ballad, form, 
a setting for a variety of delightful little designs: these are cha. 
racterized either by homely simplicity or poetic fancy, a style classical 
or romantic, and humour jovial, pathetic, or comical, as the occasion may 
require ; and they are drawn with facility and gusto. These picturesque 
novelties, especially one with the title of Lieder und Bilder, are ye 
popular in this country. A similar work, taking a wider range of Ger. 
man poetry, has been commenced by SoNDERLAND alone. — Trans. 
lations of the text would be an acceptable addition to the English pur. 
chaser. The English taste for German prints is a favourable symp. 
tom, and will do much to counteract the injurious influence of French 
art; which, beyond croquts and caricature, has little real worth. 

Among single prints, the pensive grace and beauty of the Two Le. 
noras, by Cart Sonn, the quiet humour of The Card. players, by Cant 
Scureper, and the painfully-distinct expression of the various charag. 
ters of madness in The Madhouse, by KauLBacu, impressed us most 
forcibly. But asa general observation, we should say that a certain 
formal precision prevails in all; which, in the scenes from common 
life, has the effect of stamping the national character more strongly on 
them, so that the people as well as the art of Germany are brought 
before you. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 24th ult., at Byam House, Brighton, the Marchioness of ABERcory, of a sop 
and heir. 

On the 24th ult., at Gorhambury, the seat ‘of her father, the Earl of Verulam, the 
Countess of Craven, of « son and heir. 

On the 24th ult., at Lewknor Vicarage, the Lady Carontne GARNteR, of a son. 

On the 24th ult, at ayes, Middlesex, the Lady of Colonel James Grant, ofa son. 

On the L0th ult., at Ayr, the Wife of the Rev. Roperr WALLACE Da.rynpte, of 
ason. 

On the L5th ult., at Wilton Castle, Mrs. Caaries Lowrner, ofa daughter, 

On the 19th ult., at the Manse of Ballantrae, the Lady of the Rev. Joun Mirror, 
of a daughter. z : 

On the 25th ult., at Castletown, county Kilkenny, the Lady of Wiunram Vinuers 
Sruarr, M.P., ofa daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 15th ult., at Buriton Church, near Petersfield, Hants, Davip Scott, Esq,, of 
Ormiston, near Edinburgh, to Mary IsaBeLva, only daughter of Mr. Eames, Maple 
durham, near Petersfield. 

On the 23d ult., at Fletching, Sussex, JonatHan Peer, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
eldest son of Robert Peel, Esq., of Accrington House, Laneashire, to Mary, ouly 
daughter of the late Rev. John Wilde, of Harnage, Shropshire. 

On the 24th olt., Tuomas Sourney junior, Esq., of Islington, to ANNE Manta, eldest 
daughter of William Howard, Esq., of Hartley House, Devon. 

On the 25th ult., at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, F.S. Tsomas, Esq., of her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office, to Mary Frances, eldest daughter of Thomas Luther 
Lechmere, Esq., of Bexley, Kent. 

On the 28th ult., at Bedfont, Samvet Martin, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Bar 
rister-at-law, to Fanny, eldest daughter of Sir Frederick Pollock, M.P. 

On the 28th ult., at St. John’s Church, Hampstead, Henry HERMANN von Danes 
zEN, Esq., to Mary Anne, second daughter of the late Dutton Smith Turner, Esq,, of 
Clarendon, Jamaica, 

On the 28th alt., at St. Jolin'’s Church, Hampstead, Tuomas Havre, M.D., of Ded: 
dington, Oxon., to Saran Wurre, fourth daughter of the late Dutton Smith Turner, 
Esq., of Clarendon, Jamaica. 

On the Qlst ult., at Alexandria, Perthshire, Mr. J. T. Surenne to Listas, second 
surviving daughter of the late Alexander Robertson, Esq, of Alexandria, Brevet In 
spector General of Hospitals. F 
On the Qlst ult,,at St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Wirniam Bevan, Esq. , surgeod, 
Swansea, to Ev1zapetn, daughter of the late Dr, Audrew Duncan, Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Edinburgh. : 

On the 29th ult., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Ropert MACLEAN, Esq., of Ine 
verness, to A@ngs, eldest daughter of the late Captain Alexander Smith, of Limehouse. 
DEATHB. 

On the 28th nit., in Eaton Square, the Countess of Anrnanoy, in her 63d year. 
Onthe 26th ult., at the residence of his brother, Mr. Henry Kinder, ot Hamp 
stead, Mr. Cuartes Krnver, of Bernard Street, Russell Square, in his 69th year. 
On the 5th of July, at Demerara, in his 23d year, Tarorattus Petvarr RicuMoxds 
M.D., son of the late Rev. Legh Richmond, Rector of Turvey, Bedfordshire. , 
On the 22: ult, at his seat of Monreith, Scotland, Sir Winutam Maxwet, Bart,, 0 
his 60th year. ee 
On the 25th ult, at Oriel Lodge, Cheltenham, the'Earl of Annestey,, in his 671 
year. 

“On the 17th ult., in Pilrig Street, Edinburgh, Wittram Jonnstone, Esq., latev 
Pefferlaw and Foulden, Berwickshire, in his 96th vear, 

THE ARMY. 
Warorrice, August 28,—10th Regt. Light Drags.—Cornet R. E. Ward to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Mathew, who retires; Lord G. A. Keauclerk to be Cornet, by pa 
chase, vice Ward. 14th Light Drags.—J. G. Philips, Gent. to be Veterinary a 
vice Black, appointed to the Cavalry Depét. Scots Fusilier Guards—F. H. yo 
Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Beauclerk, appointed to the 7th “ 
7th Foot—Lieut. A. F. Beauclerk, from the Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Lieut. a 
purchase, vice Kirwan, who retires, 9th Foot—Lieut. S. H. Metcalfe to be Capt. hd 
purchase, vice Harper, who retires; Ensign D. Pirie to be Lieut. by purchase, vi 
Metcalfe; B. Walshe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pirie. 20th Foot—Ensiy 
H. O. de Crespiguy, from the 50th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Green, who exchange. 
35th Foot—Ensign G. G. Baker to be Lieut. without purchase, vice B ‘tty, dec. 5 ae 
geant-Major J. Moore to be Ensign, vice Baker. 37th Foot—Ensign J. O. Lewis ye 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Bredin, dec.; H. R. Manners, Gent. to be Ensign, ¥ 
vice De Cres- 
ster, vice 


ae 








Lewis. 50th Foot—Ensign C. Green, from the 20th Foot, to be Ensign, 





Scriptural designs are imbued with a devotional spirit: art with him 





pigny, who exchanges; Quartermaster-Sergeant J. Moore to be Quarterma 


Freer, appointed to the 62d Foot, 58:h Foot—Capt. C. A. Arney, from the half-pay 
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sf i i to the 95th Foot. 62d Foot—Lieut. C. 
“attached, to a ihrsade pv ger aga ane Lieut. and Quartermaster T. 
Bochanad _™ Soh Foot, to be Lieut. vice Buchanan. 65th Foot—Capt. W..Snow, 
Fret, ifpay unattached, to be Capt. vice H. G. Baylee, who exchanges, 66th 

m the hai SM Davenport to be Lieut. without purchase, vice M’Carthy dec.; 
Foot—Bnsigh, fi, Pratt, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Davenport. 80th 
Gent. Cadet s. Fraser, from the half-pay of the 16th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Kelson, 
Foot—Lieut. he Ce Jon Rifle Regt. 88th Foot--Ensign and Adjutant J. M. Fowler to 
appointed = t Lisut. 89th Foot—Ensign A. Pigott to be Lieut. without purchase, 
have the 7. . Ensign G. Horne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pigott, whose promo- 
rice Need, _. has not taken place; Gent. Cadet R. B. Hawley, from the Royal 
jon, by sane Ensign, vice Horne, 95th Foot--Capt. W. Fisher, from the 53th Foot, 
Mil. Coll. yes Collis, who retires upon half-pay unattached, 

Ce CaP reifle non Llont. ©. 2). Kelson, from the 80th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
, i the 78th Foot. 
Grierson, oo C.J. C. Mills, from the 77th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase. 

a Depot —Veterinary Surg. A. Black, from the 14th Light Drags, to be Vete- 
ay BO: ofthe Cavalry Depot at Maidstone, vice J. Berrington, who retires upon 
Be a i re Crna oak heat’ Tone Let Cole 

‘ Col. T. Kennedy, on half-pay rt. “ 5 
mm? or ior v.R. Pee eg on half-pay unattached : Major haa - Webb, - 
ey vatta ; Major J. A. Butler, on half-pay unattached. Tobe Major in the 
halfpay unattcner sw. ot the 65th Reg! 
Ary Can Licut- W. Bell, halt pay New South Wales Veteran Companies, has 
d to retire from ee sale of an unattached Lieutenancy, 
=f ea settler in New South Wales. 
Se oe, ACE 31.—7th Regt. Foot—Capt. T. R. Baker to be Major, by pur- 
<e, vice Lord W. Thynne, promoted ; Lieut. G. G. Glover to be Capt. by purchase, 
ag mah Ensign Hon. W. Pakenham, from the 52d Regt. to be Lieut. by purchase, 
pe Glover. 53d Foot—Capt. H.S. Phillips to be Major, by purchase, vice Butler, 
be oted ; Lieut. R. Dyott, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Phillips; Ensign W. R. 
mr 1d to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dyott ; H. M. Atkins, Gent. to be Ensign, by 

ansfie “er igh - . aes : . 
urchase, vice Mansfield. 69th Foot— Capt. Hon. C. 8. Clements, from the halt pay of 
i 35th Regt. to be ee, vice W. | ron. th, — ai raat. yo D.O _— 

apt. by purchase, vice Clements, who retires; Ensign W. Coates, to be 
oe oe chase, tice O'Halloran, 76th Foot—Lieut.-Col. A. F. Macintosh, from 
the halpay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice E. Studd, who exchanges. 79th Foot— 
Lieut. G. W. Denys, from the half-pay of the 15th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Carter, pro- 
od New trendiant Veteran Conga — Sine A.J. Macpherson, from the half- 
» unattached, to be Lieut. vice J. Grant, who exchanges. 

ket -To be Lieut.-Cols. by purchase— Major T, Butler, from the 53d Regt. ; 
Major Lord W. Thynne, from the 7th Foot . 

To be Capt. without purchase—Lieut. W. Cartan, from the 79th Foot. 

Brevet—Lieut.-Col. A. F. eee ot 50th barns ~ > ong the Pen 

moranda—Lieut.-Col. J. H. Phelps, half-pay unattached, has been allowed to re- 

Ph a the service, by the sale ofan paadener Lieut.-Colonelcy he being about to be 
come asettler in New South Wales, Major-Gen. J. Pringle has been allowed to retire 
from the service, by the sale of an unattached Lieut.-Colonelcy. 

The appointment of Major W. C, Coles, from the half-pay unattached, to be Major 

in the 2d Regt. of Life Guards, on the 2lst of May 1829, should be, vice H.W. Bar- 

, who exchanges. 

Othe names of the gentleman appointed to an Ensigney inthe 13th Foot, on the 7th 

of Aug. 1833, are Frederick Van Straubenzee, and not William Frederick Straubenzee, 

————————————————————— —— — = 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, August 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Woodcroft and Royle, Salford, Lancashire, printers of yarn—Lomas and Knowles, 
Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinners—E vans we og Bisley, h peg set eg ry 
R. and W, Williams, Dolgelly, Merionethshire, drapers—T. and W. Morgan, Bristol, 
bookbinders— Martin and , seni Long Acre, lithographers—Roff and Burgess, Wool- 
wich, coal-merchants—Newman and Moorcroft, Streatham, coach: proprietors—Lucy 
and Co. Liverpool, hat-makers — Deeley and Vyse, Birmingham, jewellers—Taylor 
and Edwards, Cheapside, lacemen—Vitta and Co. St. Swithin’s Lane, meichants— 
Blakeley and Willerton, Stalybridge, Lancashire, basket-manufacturers—Peniston and 
Co. Liverpool, drysalters—Bond and Son, ane pk a sig 
Banner Street, St. Luke's, stocking-trimmers—Mercer and Marsh, St. Helen's, Lan- 
cashire, chemists —Morinaud and Co. Liverpool, and Merello and Co. Fenchurch 
Street, wine-merchants—Lockwoods and Rhotes Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted spin- 
ners—Loverock and Moore, Wolverlampton, mercers—R, and J. Runcorn, Chorlton - 
upon-Medlock, Lancashire, cotton-spinuers—Child and Bradley, Hereford, musicsellers 
—Massey and Askey, Leeds, joiners—M'Intosh and Duncan, Glasgow, curriers, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Cocxcrort, Joun, Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire, leather-dresser, to surrender Sept. 14, 
Oct. 9; solicitors, Messrs. Battye aud Co, Chancery Lane; and Messrs, Rayner and 
Bradley, Leeds, 

il Witiram, Launceston, builder, Sept. 4, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Clowes 
and Wedlake, Temple ; and Messrs, Lawrence and Pattison, Launceston. 

Coniorave, Benyamin, St. John Street Road, and Conicraye, Josern, Trinity 
Square, Southwark, cabinet makers, Sept. 11, Oct. 9; solicitors, Messrs. Hodson and 
Gibbs, King’s Road, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Crosstzy, Georae Freperick, Liverpool, common-brewer, Sept. 1], Oct. 9: soli- 
a. Messrs. Walmsley and Co, Chancery Lane; and Messrs, Holden and Clarke, 

iverpool, 

Greennovan, James, Manchester, cabinet-maker, Sept. 1, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs, 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Law, Manchester. 

Hanoreaves, Epwin, Manchester, ironmonger, Sept. 10, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Makinson and Sanders, Middle Temple; aud Messrs, Atkinson and Co. Manchester. 

Lowr, James, Manchester, cotton-spinner, Sept. 10, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. John- 
son and Co. Temple; and Messrs, Heron, Manchester. 

Orze.t, George, Romford, horse-dealer, Sept. 11, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs, Walms- 
ley and Co. Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

OrpeLt, Henry, Romford, innkeeper, Sept. 11, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Walmsley 
and Co, Chancery Laue ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

Pixe, Trmoruy, Rotherhithe Street, coal-merchant, Sept. 7, Oct. 9: solicitor, Mr. 
Moxon, Little Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old 

ewry, 

Tuomson, Joun Winttams, Croydon, nurseryman, Sept. 12, Oct.9: solicitors, Mr. 
os Great James Street, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Flight, Bridport, Dorsetshire ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Van Berou, Israei Moses, Leman Street, merchant, Sept. 7, Oct. 9: solicitor, Mr. 
Read, Bread Street; ofticial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Watace, Tuomas, Pentwyn Ironwoiks, Pontypool, grocer, Oct. 1, 9: solicitors, 
Mr. Bigg, or Messrs, Bevan and Brittan, Bristol; and Mr, Bigg, Southampton 

uildings, 


been permitte: 









DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 18, Pontin, Tuttenham Court Road, builder—Sept. 17, Eaton, Lutley Mill, 
Worcestershire, miller—Nov. 26, Stephens, Cheltenham, hallier—Oct. 2, Coltman, 
Kingston upon-Hull, master-mariner—Sept. 21, Borron, Eccles, merchant—Sept. 20, 
North, Spilsby, Lincolnshire, tanner—Sept. 20, Betts, Alford, Lincolnshire, wool- 
merchant—Sept. 21, W. and J. Statters, Mellor, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Sept. 
19, Cooper, Westbromwich, retailer of beer—Sept. 24, Birley, Worcester, perfumer— 
Sept, 19, Swanwick, Leigh, Lancashire, silk-manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 18. 

D'Emden, Southampton Street, Strand, surgeon-dentist—Morris, Devonport, iron- 
fourder—Oram, Blackman Street, Southwark, chemist—Colnaghi, Cockspur Street, 
printseller—Allen, Great Coggeshall, Essex, tanner—Jamieson, Isleworth, school- 
master—Stevenson, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder—Skaife, Halilax, linendraper 
— Brighton, butcher—Wood, Canterbury, law-stationer—Lyou, Bristol, mer- 

ant, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Boove, WiittaM, Skateraw, Haddingtonshire, farmer, Aug. 3), Sept, 13, 
Witsoy, James, Edinburgh, general-merchant, Aug. 30, Sept. 14, 


Friday, August 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Chapple and Son, Ashcott, Somersetshire, builders—W. and A. Moon, Guiseley, 
furkshire, cloth-makers — Shepherd and Sayers, Ardingleyv, Sussex, shopkeepers — 
Kopsch and Naylor, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, silk-mea— Sherrington and 





——_ 


Gregson, Lancashire, machine-makerg-—Peacock and Co. Darlington, physicians—Per- 
kins aud Waide, Methley, Yorkshire, willow-growers—Guilloneau aod Blanquet, 
Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill, public notaries—W. and G. Wigney, Brighton, brewers— 
Edwards and Maddocks, Burslem, earthenware-manufaeturers—E. and E, Willan, 
Liverpool, booksellers—Rhodes and Williams, Manchester, tailors—Alexander and 
Kettle, West Smithfield, cattle-dealers—Sutton and Nield, Liverpool, retailers of beer 
—Bossley and Sims, Stroud, Gloucestershire, carriers by water. 
INSOLVENT. 
Dvusoc, Cuartes Hyancitue, Princes Street, Spitalfields, silkedyer, Ang. 20. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Bettison, Samus, Margate, librarian, to surrender Sept. 12, Oct. 12: solicitors: 
Messrs. Egan and Co. Essex Street, Strand, r 

Sroprorp, Raieu, Audenshaw, Lancashire, hat-manufacturer, Sept. 14, Oct. 12: 
solicitors, Mr. Kearns, Red Lion Square ; and Mr. Todd, Manchester 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 24, S. H. and S. H. Leah, Old Street, watch-makers—Sept. 24, Davis, Watling 
Street, liueufuctor—Sept. 24, Cleugh, Leadenhall Street, wholesale linendra per—Sept - 
21, Breeds and Burfield, Fenning’s Wharf, Tooley Street, merchants—Oct. 8, Carter, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—Sept. 25, Cooke, Birmingham, grocer —Oct. 3, Hall, 
Bristol, glazier —Sept. 26, James, Clifton. grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 21. 

Beckett, Compton Street East, Brunswick Square, merchant-—Stephens, Cheltenham, 
hallier—Allen, Isleworth, brick-maker—Goodwin, Kingston-upon Hull, merchant— 
Halyes, Brighton, builder—Elphick, Rosemary Lane, victualler—Oldham, Sheftield, 
druggist. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 











Saturday, Monday| Tuesday|Wednes.| Thurs. ; Friday. 
| 
3 per Cent.Consols.......| Q4¢ 943 94 93% 94 94 
DittoforAccount.....+6.| 944 944 94% 944 94} 945 
3 per Cent. Reduced......) 95 943 944 948 94 943 





! 
34 per Cents. Reduced ...,/ 1024 102 | 1023 102¢ 1023 102% 
New 3¢ per Cents.........| 101g 101g | 101g 10l¢ 101g 1l0l¢ 
| 
} 
| 








Long Annuities...... sooo) 156 15} 153 153 158 1543 
Bank Stock,8 perCt....++.| 2074 207% 208¢ 2084 208% 207% 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct..... -| 2644 —— 2644 265 —- — 
Exchequer Bills,2d.p.diem,| 74 pm 74 74 74 74 72 
India Bonds,3 per Cent,..| 74 pm 74 74 92 72 7 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evenings) 


Alabama(payable1363)5 p.Ct.. 84 Mexican (deterred)... 5 p.Ct.! 
i 5 — (Ditto).....6 — | 





Austrian ..ccceeeeeees 5 | 108 | Ditto, is 
Bela cccscess cece = | 16 Mississippi (New)..... 6 -- 95 
Brazilian.......0000055 — | 83z | Neapolitan of 18%4....5 — — 
Buenos Ayres......+2. 6 — — | New York(payble.1353) 5 -- 94¢ 
Chilian .:.......0.0..6 — | —— |\Ditto  (bittolss7) 6 — | Sk 
Colombian of 1824 ....6 — OG8 | Olio ccccicdcctenccses 62 — 
Danish. ...ccccoccoose d = 75¢ | Peunsylvania(pay1853)5 — | 95 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54 Peruvian ...eccccceeee — | coo 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 102¢ | Portuguese .....06062. 3 — | 
Breuclicsccccoccsscoce 3 — | GEESE IMG, .-ccccccccccess S —~ | Fae 
Ditto. ...0.ccccccccsee 5 — Of Oe ||Ditto New ...ecceeeee 5 — 35¢ 
Greek of 1825....66262 5 — —— | |Prussian,......ssee005 4 — | a 
Louisiana, ......se000. 3 — 954 | Russianof1822.......5 — 115 
Mezican.....:........5 — | 18 ||Ditto(Motallie)......6 — | —— 
DEG cccccscsccccosses §& = 23¢ | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — ' 20 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
|Commercial Docks....+0. e608. | —— 
|East and West India...........!| 109 
JLondon.....ccccoccce see | 60 
St. Katherine ..........- eevee | 106 


Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | ose 


Anglo-Mexican Mines ...06...+| —— 
Bolanos ...cccccsesccsceseses| —= 
Brazilian Imperial .... oe 
British Iron ........ eccccccces 10 

Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 104 














United Mexican ........+0.00+ | — | London Westminster Bank ..., 23% 
Australian Agricultural,.......) 45 | National Provincial Bank..... | 34¢ 
, 29 =| Provincial Bank of Ireland .,.. | 40} 

| 938 | 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, AUG. 31. 

We have a fair supply of Wheat and Flour this week, with a large arrival of Foreign , 
and the weather still continuing particularly favourable for the harvest, we have to 
note an extremely dull trade, at a decline of at least 2s. per quarter on old, and from 
3s. to 4s. on new, with a very limited sale. Barley is a trifle cheaper, and Beans and 
Peas scarcely maintain Monday’s prices. The Oat trade is heavy, and the few 
sales made to day on rather lower terms. In other articles no alteration. 

G. Se Se % 8 8 a. Be 
Wheat,Red New 60to65 Rye, New.,.... 36.233 Maple.......35..36 Oats, Peed. 21 .. 93 
F White ....++2 36 .. 40) Fine... 24 .. 26 








ime .....6.+. 66.. 63 Barley, Stained 28 .. 34 “ 
White, New.. 63 .. 68 Malting...... 36 .. 38 Boilers..... oe 40... 42 Poland... 24 .. 26 
) Sea 0.272 Malt, Ordinary, 50 .. 56 i ks... 35. 37 | Fine...27 ..28 
eee 58... GO ¢ 


Nesencose ©| Potato... 28... 29 


Superfine ... 74.. 76 NG usecects . ory | 
Old ceccccoes Dee O Pens, tog.....34 ..35 Harrow,...++ 39... 42} Fine... 30 oe 32 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD,* 





29.10d. to 3s. 4d to 3s. 4d.to 3:.10d, to 4s 2 

24 « B28 & 310 . 4 o 6 

Riuaidticnce 2 @ ea -@ @ oe x Oe 2 w O @ 

Pork..cccccccoce @ DO oe 4 B oe  D..«(§ 8 «84 

Lam) vececseose & YO oe 4 8 « 5 2B 4 8 w 5 0 wow O @ 
* To sink the offal per 8lb 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
+ 1158 Lo12 +s. .oe5 608 Co LLOS, 6.44, 1005. to 118s. 04... 601.to 1208 
eee 100 2. 105 ecco D8 we DO cove 80 op evcee 49 oo 90 
© © oe @ cecce D8 ce @ eeece 8 ce @ cevce O@ oo 9D 
. coe BBS ce IBC coves CO ce 120 carne ICO cc 196 9 ccece C8 co 195 
Straw, Wheat ccossecreee 46 oc 43 sesee 36 oe 40 coves 40 oe 48 conve 30 oe At 































AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. METALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales Tron, 2 Bare .cccccccvcce 91. 103.0d... 0 0 @ 
o Tisdid. | Rye... .cccccee 37% 7d. | Tin, in Bars . 4236424323 6 
33. 8 Beans +» 39 2 | Quicksilver. 0 88... 00 6 
Pea: oeee SE OO Copper, Cak erton 87 00.. 000 
resent Week, | Lead, Pig .. eore 19:10 0.4. 0 OO 
ccoe 368. Od. — ——_—- 
1 Oo BULLION 
Peas... 15 6 Gold, Portugal,in Coin ..,...peroz.0l, Os, 4d 
ee sees Foreign, in Bars ...ccccesecee 3 17 9 
FLOUR. **! New Doublooms «ccuscessece @ 0 0 
Town-made, ....sececeseees-per sack 603.to 65s. | Silver,in Bars, Standard .... - 0 #41 
So Barat per oir opener Reba - be ° New Dollars ...cccscscccscese 9 & D 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 50 .. § . x —er 
Norfolk and Stockton ,........ ae 40 .. 52 COALS. 
--— Wall's End, Best ..,,,,perton 239, to23+. Of, 
++. Ofd.to Lid. the sb. Loaf e6acaaic: TUM casas dean 19 .. 22 0 
-- Best Fresh 12s .6d.perdoz _ -— 
SUGAK. 






















HOPs, Muscovado,, + percwt. 285 104d, to 

Kent Pockets,.......percwt, 31.108... 41. 41.| volasses.. Pa 

Choice Ditto..... 40.5 0 = 

Sussex Pockets..,, : 3 5 3 10 UILS, 

Superfine Ditto,...... BB ceO © [Wage ORiccccdsccdsentocs pertun 41f, 10s 
soesee Refine eeeee 
Lin-eed Oil 22... ccecee ececee cccoce 28 O 

Scotch Reds ....perton.0/. 0s.6d. to 01. 0s, Od, | Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill,,.,per1000 12 10 

0 ow I 0 ie. Cae wcececdss eeeoseperton 6 


Middlingse. . 1 
Waterersccvvesecvececsee 210 0 ws 3 0 0 





Raw Fat, per SLOMCssveseveveve 2 1ojd, 
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HEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSE. 


The Public are most respectfully informed, that a 
BENEFIT in Aid of the Funds of the PRINTERS’ 
PENSION SOCIETY, will take place on MONDAY 
The Entertainments will commence with THE DEVIL’s 
OPERA, after which the Farce of the M.P. FOR THE 
ROTTEN BOROUGH, to conclude with the HIGH. 
LAND CATERAN, 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Hodson, Secretary, 112, Fleet 
Street; Mr. T. Billing, 11, Distaff Lane, Friday Street ; 
and of any of the Members of the Committee. 


NGLISH OPERA _ HOUSE. 


The Management has the honour to announce, 
that in addition to the powerful Operatic Company of 
this Establishment, the following Ladies and Gentlemen 
have in the most liberal manner consented to give their 
valuable aid to relieve the Severe Distress of Mr. 
BARNES, the Celebrated Pantaloon, and one of the 
greatest Favourites of his Day. On WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, SEPTEMBER 5, 1838, he will take his 
FAREWELL BENEFIT, on which occasion Mr 
Cooper, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Leffler, Mr. Ransford, 
the Masters Collias, and Mr. Ducrow will appear The 
Performances will commence with THE DEVIIL’S 
OPERA! After which, the Popular Farce called 
TURNING THE TABLES, Jeremiah Bumps, Mr. 
Cooper, Jack Humphries, Mr. Compton. To which will 
be added THE MIDDY ASHORE; in which Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam will perform Harry Haleyon, and Sing a 
Popular Song. Iu the course of the Evening, Mr. 
DUCROW will appear in one of his most celebrated 
Performances. Messrs. LEFFLER and RANSFORD 
will sing their Best Songs, and Masters VIOTII and 
LINDLEY COLLINS will play a Duetto. To con- 
clude with A PANTOMIMICAL TABLEAU! In 
which Mr. BARNES will appear for the Last Time on 
THE Stace; aided by 4 Crowns — Messrs. Wieland, 
T. Matthews, Southby, Gough. 4 HarLequins— 
Messrs. Howell, Ellar, C. J. Smith, Simpson. 4 Pan- 
TALOONS— Messrs. Sutton, Filliungham, Aubury, Mout- 
yomery. 4 Co.umBines—Misses Fairbrother, Sutton, 

rs, Worrell, Madame Rosier, A Superb Display of 
Fireworks, oy Mr. Southby. 

*,* Tickets to be had only of Mr. Ruopss, at the Box 
Office of the Theatre. 


NIVERSIVTY OF LUNDON. 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 

The First Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Laws in this University will be held in the Mouth of 
November 1839. 

Candidates must send in their applications to the Re- 
gistrar before the 15th of April next. 

Somerset House, August 24, 1838. 

{ NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 

The following subjects of Examination in Classics have 
been selected— 

For the Matriculation Examination in 1838: Hom. I. 

Book V. Cicero de Senectute and de Amicitia. 

For the Degree ot Bachelor of Arts in 1839; The An- 
tigone of Sophocles; the Agricola, Germania; and 
the First Rook of the Annals ot Tacitus. 

For the Matriculation Examination in 1839: Xeno- 
phon, the Fist Book of the Memorabilia ; Horace, 
the ‘Third Book of the Odes. 

R. W. Roraman, Registrar. 

Somerset House, August 24. 1833. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINA(ION, 
Students trom this College, who desire to be admitted 
to the Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London in November, may be furnished with the required 
Certificates between the L4th and 20ta of October. Their 
personal attendance at the College is not absolutely ne- 
cessary before the commencement of the Session on the 
15th, The Professors of Latin, Greek, aud Mathematies, 
may be cousulted by the Students between the Ist of 
October and the 20th. 
August 27. 


OUTH AUS?LRALIAN LOAN, con- 


tracted for iu the mouth of April 1837. Notice is 
hereby given by the Colonization Comaissioners for 
South Australia to the holders of Scrip Receipts tor the 
said Loan, that an L[nstalment of 10 per cent upon the 
same is required to be paid at the oltice of the Commis- 
sioners, 6, Adelphi Terrace, on Mouday the ldih and 
Tuesday the L6th of October, aud a farther instalment of 
10 per cent, on Tuesday the 27th and Wedoesday the 23th 
of November, between the hours of 12 aud 3 o'clock. It 
will be necessary that the parties should bring with them 
their Scrip Receipts, in order that they may be stamped 
and the payment endorsed upon them 

By Order of the Board, 
Row.anp Hitt, Secretary, 
6, Adelphi Terrace, August 25, 1433. . 
TEAM TO DUNDEE. The 
i magnificent Steam Ships, LONDON, DUNDEE, 
and PERTH, will Sail from Uore’s Steam Whart, 272, 
Wapping, as under: 
The PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, 5th Sept. 
—12 Noon. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, 12th 
September - 8 Morniug. 

Goods received, berths secured, aud every information 
obtained at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Offices, 13, 
Strand; 14, Backlersbary, or at the Steam Whart, 272, 
Wapping. Exnizasera Hore, Agent, and Whartinger. 


EW STEAM SHIP to INVERNESS, 
aud the intermediate Ports of the MORAY 
FIRTH. The Aberdeen, Leith, and Clyde Shipping 
Company's elegant new Steam-ship DUKE of RICH- 
MOND, 1,000 tous burden, 250 Horse power, W. Camp- 
RELL, Commander, is appointed to sail from Downe's 
Waarr, on TUESDAY, September 4th. at Twelve 
o’Clock, Night. From the extraordinary quick passages 
this beautiful ship has mad+, she has proved herself to be 
the fastest Ship afloat. In the arrangements of the 
Saloons aud Cabins, the Duke of Richmond embraces 
all the modern improvements, and by which both ele- 
gance and comfort are in the highest degree obtained. 
To secure Berths, &c. an immediate application is neces. 
sary to be made at Colman’s Steanrship Office, 61, 
Charing Croys, or at Downe’s Whart, Lower East Smith. 
field. Cuanigs R, Cotman, 








Cuaries C. Arxtnson, Secretary. 





REAT METROPOLITAN DE- 
BW MONSTATION in favour of the “ PEOPLE'S 
CHARTER” andthe “NATIONAL PETITION,” 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in PALACE 
YARD, WESTMINSTER, on MONDAY, Sepremper 
the 17th, at one o’clock precisely, to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of Petitioning for the People's Charter, 
as drawn up by the Working Men's Association, and of 
adopting the National Petition, as agreed to at Birming- 
ham, Glasyow, and other Towns, 
The High Bailiff will take the Chair. 
Radical Reformers from all partsof the Kingdom have 
been invited, and are expected to attend, 
W. Lovert, 
Secretary of the Working Men’s Association. 


AND and SALMON FISHINGS 
at FORT GEORGE, FOR SALE by PRIVATE 
BARGAIN. 

All aud whole that Portion of the Government Land 
attached to Fort George, beyond the boundary line at 
the distance of one thousand yards from the salient angle 
of the Fort, extending to 549 Acres or thereby, of which 
166 Acres are Arable and 333 Acres Pasture, Gravel, 
and Sand, with the SALMON FISHING along the 
Coast of said Lands. The greater part of the arable Jand 
consists of a soil of fine vegetable mould of considerable 
depth, and is capable of growing grain crops of the finest 
quality, besides being well adapted for the Turnip hus- 
bandry. 

The situation of this property is equally convenient 
and desirable. It possesses about one Mile and Three 
Quarters of a Mile of Sea Coast, with the right of erect- 
ing Salmon Stake Nets thereon, the Shipping Beach of 
Campbelton being a part of the same, and its Western 
boundary (separating it from the Garrison Ground) is 
within avery short distance of the Fort, where a ready 
market can always be had for every kiud of farm produce. 
The Land and Salmon Fishing are at present out of 
lease. Part of the land adjoining the Village of Camp- 
belton is well adapted for Feuing, and may be disposed 
of to great advantage. There are no public or parochial 
burdens affecting the lands. 

Sealed Tendeis will be received, till the 15th day of 
September next, by the Secretary to the Board of Ord- 
nauce, Pall Mall, Londou, by Lieutenant Colonel Blan- 
chard, Commanding Royal Engineer, North Britain; 
or by William Waddell, W.S. Edinburgh, Solicitor to the 
Board of Ordnance, who is in possession ot the Title 
Deeds and Conditions of Sale, upon which Tenders re- 
quire to be made. The Conditions of Sale may also be 
seen ov application as above. 

By Order of the Board of Ordnance, 
R. Byam, Secretary. 

Office of Ordnance, 20th August 1833. 


REAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED 

: by the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, and 
2, Charlotte Row, Mansiouhouse, London. This Com- 
pany, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security from an ample capital; aud only 
requires, when an insurance is for the whole period of 
life, one half of the very moderate premiums to be paid 
for the first five years after the date of the policy, the 
other half may remain, subject to the payment of inte- 
rest at five per cont, annually, to be deducted at death, 
or may previous! y be paid off at convenience, 

Itobviously becomes easy for a person of very mode- 
rate income tosecure by this arrangement a provision 
for hisfamily; and should he at any time alter effecting 
the insurance succeed to or acquire a fortune, he may 
relinquish his policy, having only paid oue-half the pre- 
wiums for the first five years, iustead of the whole, as in 
all other Companies. 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 23/. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, secure to his 
widow and children at his death paymeut of no less than 
3,000/. subject enly to the deduction of L44/. 1s. 3d. being 
the amouut of premium unpaid, 

This Company holds out, in various other respects, 
great inducements to the public When such facilities 
are afforded, itis clearly a moraldaty in every parent 
who is not possessed of a fortune, but of an iucome, how- 
ever moderate, to insure bis life for a sum which may 
yield a comfortable provision for his family, 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 








Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 
95..... £118 5...... £2 2 ll per Cent. 
Eee ZS SO ...r00 2 82 

AU ..00 « BD Fb wesncs 3.34 

BO c:s'00,0% SO Riécc.s CAST 

GO 000% 6 1G 8 wiser - 617 9 


Annuities are granted on very liberal terms, 
Honorary PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Viscount Glandine 

Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Beihaven and Stenton 

| Sir J. H, Dalrymple, Bart. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falklaud 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
Diregcrors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman 
Wa. Puasket, Esq. Depaty Chairman, 
Charles Downes. Esq. 
Morton Salmanno, Esq. 
Alexauce 1Balmauno, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. John Ritehie, Esq. 
Frep Haus Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners 
Street, Ox ord Street, 
Epwarp Boyp, Esq. Resident. 
Every information will be afforded by application to 
the Resident iirector, Epwarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 





Geo. Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Fiederick ©. Maitland, Esq. 
Hamilton B. Avarne, Esq. 





gente LEVER WATCHES.— 
With silver double-bottomed cases.46 6 0 
With silver hunting-cases ..... ase O16 0 
This celebrated construction (the most accurate on 
which a watch can be made) is now offered, with the 
latest improvements, ie. the detached escapemeut, jew- 
elled in tour holes, capped, hand to mark the seconds, 
hard enamelled dial, and maintaining power to continue 
going while winding up, at the above price, by T. COX 
SAVORY, Workin; Silver and Goldsmith, 47, Cornhill, 
London, (Seven Doors trom Gracechurch Street.) 





N.B.—Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange, 


Rovar UNION LIFE ANNY 
OFFICE, 5, LANCASTER PLACE ITy 
LOO BRIDGE, LONDON, » WATRR, 
Banxers—The Cashiers of the Bank of E 
The Annuities are payable half-yea 
the order of Annuitants, without the expense of 
of attorney, the signature to such order Sent, 7 
by some respectable person on the day it heart aye’ 
The beuetfit arising from the EXCHANGE oF po 
OF PROPERTY FROM THE Stocks to the pends PORTION 
Annuity, needs scarcely any explanation, An ra of an 
whose income from the Funds is scanty, might wi Widual 
advantage sell out a portion, which at the crane’ Sreat 
of stocks would purchase a considerable ioceenas ; 
come, and yet reserve sufficient disposable * Of ig. 
answer all the purposes of a legacy, &e &e, Perinat! ® 
a person aged Pye es 4 SUM WHICH IN ae Fore 
ONLY PRODUCES 4/., purchase an Annui i 
than 130. 10s. , Duty for Life of mor 
Proposals for the purchase of Annuities must ¢o; 
the name, age, description, and Occupation of the pani 
on whose life the Annuity is required, together wih 
particulars of when and where baptized, or other evid 
ofage. Proper forms for such proposals may be had Pe 
Ten till Three, daily, at the principal Office, 5, Lan — 
Place, Strand, London, and of any of the Country tou 


ae 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANOog 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON 
CAPITAL, 1,000,0002, ; 
Directors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. | Robert Eglinton, Esq 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. crasmus R. Foster Es 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R, Irvine be 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq, ws 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun, Esq 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq, , 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MepicaL OFFicers. 
William Stroud, M D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry, si. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INsTITUTION, 

A most economical set of Tables—computed ex 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic a 
plete data. 

Increasing Rates of Premium ona new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pa ve 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term y 
life thas iu any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay. 
ments, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock 

Ageofthe Assuredin every caseadmitted inthe Policy, 

Allclaims payable within One Month after proof of 
death, 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports, 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 


Dgla 
rly in eae ‘ 
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— Pay INE NEO Ere 
Premium per Cent, per Annum payable dusing 





| ! 
Second Five) Third Five | Fourth Five) Remainder 











Age.| First Five 

Years. ears. | Years. Years. | of Life, 
w}1 1 0/1 510) 11011} 116 92 38 
30)1 6 4/112 2/119 1/12 7 419176 
}1i6 1/2 44/214 6/3 7 3\434 
50/216 7/3 9 4/4 5 5]5 6 316139 


Perer Moraison, Resident Director, 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
AND DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL, 500,0002, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Patron—His Grace the Dake of Somerset, F.RS, 
Direcrors, 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman, 
Col. Sir B. Camac, K.C.S. | Rob. Holloud, Esq. MP. 
Jobn Elliotson, M.D. F.R-S, | George Langley, Esq. 
C. Farebrother, Esq. Ald. | Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq, 
H. Gordon, Esq John Rawson, Esq, 
Joseph Thompson, Esq 
Physician—J. Elliotson, M D. F.K.s. 37. Conduit Street, 
Surgeon—E_ S. Symes, Esq. 38, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square. 
Actuary—W 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S, 
By the new principles of Life Assurance in this Society, 
many essential advantages, besides that of securing a 
provision for a family, or for old age, ave gained by the 
Assured, and thereby a vastly increased value is given to 
each Policy effected with the Society. 
SPECIMEN OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO 
INSURE 1001, 





£5. d. £8. 4. 
Age 20 .... 113 7 Age 40 .... 218 8 
Age 25..... 118 6 Auge 45 .... 39 4 
Age 30 .... 2 4 4 Age 50 .... 4 42 
Age 35..... 21011 


SPECIMENS OF DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 





BENEFITS. 





Options secured, on attaining the Age of S1ixty- 
Five, by an Aonnal Preminm of 2/ 12s 























Age Auuully. ash. Policy. 
20 £47 16 6 | £394 11 0 | £466 0 0 
25 26 15 10 221 0 0 261 0 0 
30 1319 9 115 8 0 136 6 0 
PREMIUMS. 
wre om te pee : £84, 
To secure on attaining the Age J Annuity 10 0 0 
of Stxty- Five, the option of ) Cash ... 82 10 0 
Policy .. 978 6 
Age. Anonal, In one sum, | Disparity. 
20 £0 10 11 £10 0 10 40 0 
30 019 6 167 1 7 3 
40 1 173 27 311 19 410 


Also Annuities commencing at any other Age. 








Prospectuses, detailing the objects of the Soeiety at 
length, with every variety of Tables, may be bad by a> 
plication at the Oftice.and any of the Brauehes which at 
established in most of the priucipal towns. 

F, Ferovson Camzovx, Secretary. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 












ALABASTER ORNA- NIBLOCK’S LATIN DICTIONARY. wee eT 





al k 
NUITy TALIAN , New Assortment has just ag Say Just eee oe een improved, IDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARY, 
WATER MEN? Sg Strand (Mineralogist to her Majesty), are 12mo. Price 9s. bound, : a reeds eae hPa 
. 49, Strand, ee RES & GROUPS 1 . = complete. One thick volume Svo, Price 1, 11s. 6d. 
jg MAWE, Mts, SINGLE FIGUR i — see NEW AND IMPROVED LATIN cloth, Or in separate portions, viz.— 
island, tig aty S. Mawe has alsoan excel cnt onttats, | @a, AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND THE ENGLISH-LATIN, Price 10s. 6d cloth, 
sondon t jetta and DERBYSHIRE SPA oles, | LATIN DICTIONARY. THE LATIN-ENGLISH, Price Ll. Is. cloth; whieh 
fa of MAM f Ubelisks, Vases, Caudlestic sare lager hs In Two Parts. may also be had in an abridged form, for the use of 
Withessed I Tokstands. Watchstands, F a SHELL re “MIN E. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Tuition, Schools, Price 7s. bound. ‘ 
date, sib ih a extensive eS ECIMENS, “Any speci- By the Rev. 3, W. Nistock, D.D. F.R.S L. F.S.A. *,* An Abridgment of the English-Latin is in prepa- 
wa fais and a ey en series (trom 60 to 500) ar- Head Master of the London High School. ration. 9 
Se Of an be had separare y+ criptive catalogue, to tacili- " Sontaini ATIN and ENGLISH ] - : 
indivy can i ith descriptive catalogue, to facili Part I. Containing the LATIN and ENGLIS 
ithe png in caleetionvalogy, Conchology, or Geology, | DICTIONARY, sold separately. Price 5s. 6d. bound. | ISH ME LO DIES. f By THOMAS 
ent Prion tate the a guineas. The above articles are Sold at «“ The author is anxious that it should be understood . Moore, Esq. With an Appendix, containing the 
Se Of jn. ake London; the Museum, gg 50a that he has not been guided by preceding lexicographers — Lettre gm ~~ Lom why vanes! a en 
, Strand, -e’s Manulactory, Matlock, 3 . 2 hi AGE ROT ey Aaa usic. ‘Ih rteenth Edition, foolscap, 8vo. with Vignette 
roperty to aba and at Mawe’s Manulactory and prosodiasts; and that while he has availed himself Title-page, 10s, cloth lettered. P. ig 





. ———. CLOTH. Th h 1 of every help, he has not allowed himself to be guided Se the Sime Mathes 
tance, apa As i as n¢ \ i ; . 
TH.—This is the on entirely either by Smetius, Noel, or the Authors of the + A, e 
fe Of more BATHER chor which combines tas f Latin Gradus, who protess to give the passages referred LALLA ROOKH. Foolscap 8vo., with 4 Engravings 


material b the jet and glossy surface of Leather. | to; or even by Labbe (much less by Lempriere), and after Westall, 10s. 6d. clotin. 


st co pd strength with ‘ das a substitute for | others who do not quote authorities ; but has examined - 3. 
wie for Nine ee eee or | each reference, and tested each quotat on.”’— Introduction. NSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
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NE patties ‘ manufacture of Boots and Shoes, and A ee : i 
With the Leather, ver thousands of Ladies and Gentlemen Wuirraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. £ SPORT SMEN. By Lieutenant-Colonel P, Hawker. 
evidence during ce Ret have tested and approved its good quali- —————e Eighth Edition, greatly enlarged. d eins 
had from Oey one who has a Corn or Buniou, should | This Day is Published, in 3 large vols. 8vo. comprising i he ba 9 best book we have onthe subject,”— 
hon ar Boots and Shoes made of this — — nearly Two Thousand Pages, closely and handsomely ackwood’s Magazine. ‘ 
‘“Bents, we ‘et, gives way, elasticates aud moulds itse wrinted, Price QU. cloth boards, . e 
ae a areas fender part, receives a brilliant polish with NCCLESI ASTICAL HISTORY, f HE DOCTOR, &c. Vol. V. Post 8vo. 
ANCR rally blacking, lasts as long as leather, and in price She AU. , JINX, trom 10s. Gd. cloth. Vols. I. tolV. -22. 2s. 
roy eg J. Sparkes Hast, 303, Regent Street, - the Birth of Christ to the beginning of the “* We cannot look into a page without some desire to 
‘Di se ce, London. Eighteenth Century, delivered in a course of Lectures, quote from it, the wealth of its humour and literature is 
ON, Jand Pla! 1 
, NB Ladies and Gentlemen in the Country may be By Wiuriam Jones, M.A. so abundant.” — Examiner. 
sil by sending a pattern Boot or Shoe. Author of the “ History of the Waldenses.” 5. 
" y : G, Wieurman, Paternoste fo 
Esq. sje sical - . rue a @ ; IGHTMAN, F — mid _— i IFE and ADMINISTRATION of 
T, Esq, HARLES STEWART, TAILOR -B. Vhis work will be found to differ materially from EDWARD, First Earl of CLARENDON. By 
ue, Bsg, ; DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL'S | the works of Dupin, Fleury, Mosheim, Milner, and | p47, Lisrer, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21. 8s. cloth 
sq. RCHYAR D “next 1o Mr, Dollond, the Optician Haweis, on the same subject. The author commences | jojtored i ? ; 
n. Esq, yatta SrewaRT, insubmitting his Establishment it ith a ee — ‘of = : ide — — bes ‘One of the most interesting publications that has 
q. he notice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may pd Laake sg CONES ENes State, as laid down in tle ew | issued from the modern press.” —St. James's Chronicle. 
1+ tot 7 with a trial that he employs the First-rate Testament, and eudeavours to trace out the footsteps of 6 
ee ee on ae pasate the flock, in every succeeding age “ through evil report 7 
Sur Talent of the West End, and — none but age best and good report.” “His pine consequently leads gy OLONIZATION AND CHRISTI- 
on. Saxony Woaded Cloths. te rege any if —— of from the days of Constantive the Great, A.D. 315, among ANITY: a popular History of the Treatment of 
‘ the preseut opportunity A wba th ba gh oi cal the Dissidents, viz.—the Novationists—the ASriaus—the | the Natives in all their Colonies by the Europeans. By 
; Jedgments for the suppor ‘t rn! Gis oft] U nited Donatists—the Cathari, or Puritans—the Paulicians— | W. Howrrr. 1 vol. post 8vo 10s. 6d. cloth. 
ey mencement, cereale gt pen at ag Mavceelce ois Petrobrusians — Arnoldists — Paterines — Albizenses — “ Conducted with much ability and discretion.” — Atlas. 
nd com. States of - sensi gg eile: Prone, ree Waldenses, Xe. to the times of Wycliff. the Morning Star ‘ 2 : 
mark with _ s ° OF Casn Prices of the Reformation. From that period the thread of the HISTORY OF PRIC ES, with re- 
a) able Coats of ihe Best Saxony £ , @. 2s narrative is continued, through the Lollards in our own ference to the Causes of their principal Variations, 
5 tee a adbwr Cicilis Gin .., 212 Oto IO 0 country, the Brethren of Bohemia, the Lutherans, Cal- | from 1792 to the Present Time. With a sketch of the 
m of , eats, Cited with Silk ne $6 6-4 66 vinists, Zuinglians, and their successors in the noble | History of the Corn Trade. By THomas Touxe, Esq. 
if-yearl wat Coats of Waterproof Milled cause: Onn eraves F.R.S. 2 vols 8vo. 36s. cloth lettered. 
yearly, Great Coa’ . *.* Vol. ILI. may be had separate, to perfect sets “ Displi a prof ‘ rledge » subject.”’— 
r of “loth See 2 18 0—410 0 _* J I r Displays a profound knowledge of the subject. 
pay- av Date BERS ES 1 8 0—115 © | Price lds. Atlas 
ich Velv aistcva coerecces ‘ _ é ees a _ pes, 
o'clock, filkand Satin ditto ...eeee eee ees 018 0—1 50 ee pa rae aaa le , . 8. . 
e Policy, Woollen Velvet and Cass 012 0—015 0 | MISS MARTINEAL S NEW WORK, PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
proof of Cassimere Trousers ....++. tees 2 eS Cue 52 @ In 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. bound in cloth, and lettered, fe RAILROADS, and Interior Communication in 
Plain Suit of Livery ...se..ee eee eee pat « £360 OW 2 © OBSERVE general. By Nicvonas Woop. Third Edition, greatly 
for their ——————— MORALS AND MANNERS enlarged, containing several new Engravings, 3ls. 6d, 
. 0 THE ESPECIAL NOTICE OF "By Hannter Mamtuteav. ng AIS CN pH 
Agents, LADIES.—C, and A, OLDRIDGE’S BALM of | Contents, Part I.—Requisites for Observati re Senay. ee ee 
aU ntl , : sites % » stu a 
COLUMBIA, The peculiar virtues of this preparation ae ‘is een ee ee engineering student. Civil Engineer. 
1s —" x er nse ag le Part II], — What to observe — Religion, Churches 9. 
a completely removes the difficulty experienced by Ladies eh, 4 : Dy Re trcsik Res eet she ale, ¥ 
vemainder in Sawtieg their ringlets alter exercise ; its use so in- : ptr ora pry se ua —_ se henge moses . f TREATISE ON ROADS. By the 
of Life, vigorates the hair, that tresses, previously the straightest Pada aul "Posul Sy! i sh En i , oe *, preva ent Right Hon. Sir Henkxy Parnewt, Bart. Second 
—- and most destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigour, Ee Philoso x Dd ar ti ha pay 7. lia te Vee eee Edition, 9 Plates, 21s. cloth, ¥ 
»3 8 which maintains in permanent ringlets the head-dress of | ( Jee ge! a a a bagel hak We thend yatta oe “Every country gentleman ought to study it.’— 
17 6 the most persevering votary of the Ball-room, the Kide, | ee —— Se and Architectural Magazine. 
(34 orthe Promenade, After the Minerals aud Vegetables pdr arte Se re PRE OF Ra and Woman— Loudon: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 
513 79 ofthe Oki World have been compounded ia ail imasi- | Ilea of Liberty : Police, Legislation, Servants, News. —— LANGA GEL ES Sey TAY ee! 
a mble ways in fruitless attempts to discover so important i a Besar. . rrateadigts 2 Mt ete Conditions of rTINALITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
rector desi < Seba a ; Progr Charity, Arts and Inventions, Multiplicity of * A : pare 
* adesideratum, we are indebted to the Western Hemi- Objects— Discourse ° continues to give, for One Shilling, as much letter- 
De sphere for furnishing the basis of OLDRIDGE’S BALM PR pe ee s . ress, by a number of the ablest writers of the day, as, 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE. 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 
Just Published, Price 16s. Gd. 

HE REPORT of the SEVENTH 

MEETING of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, held at 
LIVERPOOL in 1837. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, Price 1s. demy 8vo. 


DESCRIPTION of the ASPHALTIC 
MINE of the VAL-DE-TRAVERS, 
By M. Henri Fournen, 
Engenieur au Cour des Mines, 

With Introductory Observations by the Count De 
SassENnay, late proprietor of the Seyssel Mines. To 
which are appended Remarks on the Works executed by 
the Seyssel and other Companies in Paris, and through- 
out France. 

London: A. H. Barry and Co. 83, Cornhill. 





OF ARTs, 
RES, &c. 
This Day, in Octavo, Part I. and No. I. (to be completed 

in Ten Monthly Parts, Price 5s, each, and 50 Weekly 

Nos. Price ls. each, illustrated by upwards of 1000 En- 

gravings on Wood) of 
DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, and MINES; containing a clear 
Exposition of their Principles and Practice. 
By Anprew Urs, M.D. F.R.S. M.G.S, M.A.S. &c. 
*,* Specimens, with Prospectus, may be had of all 
Bookseilers. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


URE'S eiiaea MANUFAC- 


Just Published, the Sixth Edition, 
HRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 
ContTENTs. 
1. In the Object of Life. 4. In the Condition of Life. 
2. In the Rule of Life. 3. In his Sorrows. 
3, In his Intercourse with | 6. In his Joys. 
the World, 7. In his Death, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, Price 6s. 
By the Author of “ The Listener,” &c, 
London: J. Harcwarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same, DAILY READ- 
INGS. Passages of Scripture, selected for Social Read- 
_ ings{with Applications. 12mo. Price 6s. 


OGHLAN’S GUIDES FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

Paris .......++..-. 48.0d. | Pronouncing 
Rhine .....-. 02.00 5 0 Grammar 
Routes to Paris 6 | German Interpreter... 1 
Boulogne. 6 | Panoramaofthe Rhine 8 
Brussels 2 6} Killer’s Map of Swit- 
French, German, and zerland .....0. 

English Conversa- Switzerland 

tions... ye | Touist’s Companion. 10 





French s. 
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Belgium.... ae Iron Road Book to 
St. Petersburg....... 
Coast of England.... 3 
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A. H. Barry and Co. 83, Cornhill. 
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This Day is Published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth boards, 
Price 1. 10s. with 83 Wood-cuts, and upwards of 40 
Engravings, from Original Drawings, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH 
ZOOPHYTES. By Gronrce Jounston, M.D. &c. 
The object of the present work is to describe every 
species of this interesting class of animals ascertained to 
inhabit the British Islands, The First Part of the Vo- 
lume is devoted tothe History of Zoophytology, and to 
details on the Structure, Physiology, and Classification 
of Zoophytes ; and the Second contains the description 
of the species. Only 500 Copies printed. 
S. Hiepcey, 32, Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, 
Edinburgh; W. Curry jun, and Co, Dubliu; and all 
Booksellers, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, September 1, 


M ® COL BU R N’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
DUTY 


AND INCLINATION, 
Edited by Miss Lanpon, 
Authoress of “ Ethel Churchill,” “The I[mprovisatrice,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


II. 
DR. GRANVILLE’S GUIDE TO THE SPAS 
OF GERMANY, 
New and Cheaper Edition, comprised in 1 large vol. with 
33 Illustrations, Price only 18s. bound, 


Ill. 
LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS 
ON EGYPT, EDOM, AND THE HOLY LAND, 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s, bouud, 
iy. 
RJ. E. ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE OF THE 
EXPEDITION OF DISCOVERY INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA, IN 1837. 
Through the Countries of the Great Namaquas, Bosch. 
mans, and Hill Damaras. 
Under the auspices of the British Government. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


Sl 


¥. 
THE HEIR OF SELWOOD. 
By Mrs. Gore, Authoress of “ Mrs, Armytage,” “ Stokes- 
hill Place,’ &c. 3vols, (Just Ready.) 
7 


l. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 
Illustrated in a Journal of Travels through Roumeli 
during an Eventful Period. 

By D. Urqvaart, Esq. 

Author of Turkey aud its. Resources,” &c, 2 vols, Svo. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS—SECOND SERIES. 
By Txropore Hook, Esq. 
Complete in 1 vol. containing 600 pages, with 2 Ilustra- 
tions, Price only 6s. bound, 
Forming the New Volume of 
COLBURN’s MODERN NOVELISTS. 
A Select Collection of the best Works of Fiction of the 
most Distinguished English Writers. 
Henry Cotuurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 


s. 
“ HE DREAM OF HOME”— 
“THE HOMEWARD MARCH,” by Tuomas 
Moors, Esq. 
SONGS FROM SCRIPTURE, by Tuomas Moors, 


Esq. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, a Complete Edition, 
in 3 vols. 
ALL MOORE’S LYRIC WORKS, 
Published by Cramer, Apptson, and Brats, 201, 
Regent Street. 


Just Published, Part IX. of 


YALL’s PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
CONSERVATIVES and STATESMEN, con- 
taining highly-finished Engravings of 

The Right Hon. the Lord Viscount CANTERBURY, 

The Right Hon. Sir GEORGE MURRAY, G.C.B, 

and G.C.H. &e, and 

A. R, DOTTIN, Esq. M.P. 

Each Portrait is accompanied with a Memoir of the 
chief political events in the Lives of those distinguished 
Conservatives. 

Published by Rytry and Co, 8, Regent Street; by 
J. Fraser, 215, Regent Street; and by F. G. Moon, 
Threadneedle Street. 








EASTERN INDIA, 
This Day is Published, in 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous 
Plates, Price 3/. 12s, 
HE 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, 
TOPOGRAPHY, and STATISTICS of EAST- 
ERN INDIA; comprising the Districts of Behar, Sha- 
habad, Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, Dinajepoor, Puraniya, 
Rungpoor, and Assam, in relation to their Geology, 
Mineralogy, Botany, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, Fine Arts, Population, Religion, Education, Sta- 
tistics, &e. surveyed under the orders of the Supreme Go. 
vernment, and collated from the Original Documents at 
the East India House, with the permission of the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors, 
By Monrcomery Martin, 
Author of the “ History of the British Colonies,” &ce. 
Wa. H. ALLEN and Co, 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Just Published, the Fifth Edition, 
TNHE PEEP DAY; or, a 
Series of the Earliest Religious Instructions the 
Infant Mind is capable of receiving. With Verses illus- 
trative of the Subjects, and a new series of Engraviags. 
18mo. cloth, Price 3s. 
By the Same Author, 

LINE UPON LINE; or, a Second Series of the 
Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capa- 
ble of receiving. With Verses illustrative of the Sub- 
jects. Second Edition, 18mo. cloth, Price 3s, 

LINE UPON LINE. Part II. Which concludes 
this Series of Instructions. 18mo. cloth, Price 3s, 

. In the Press, 

THE NIGHT OF TOIL; or a Familiar Account of 
the Labours of the First Missionaries in the South Sea 
Islanls. In ] vol. duodecimo, 

London: Joun Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





This Day is Published, Price 2s, 6d. No. VII. of 


HE ANNALS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, containing the following Papers : On 
some New Forms of Arachnida, By W. S. Mac-Leay. 
(With Two Coloured Plates )—On Fishes New to Ire- 
land. By W. Thompson --Botanical Tour in Ireland, 
with Notices of New British Plants, By J. Ball—On 
the Genus Langsdorffia. By G. W. Arnott, LL.D.—A 
New Species of British Fish. By R. Parnell, M.D.— 
Note on British Shrews. By the Rev. L. Jenyns, M.D.— 
Botany of New Zealand. By A, Cunningham—Fauna 
of Shropshire and North Wales. By T. C. Eyton—M. 
Schimper’s Abyssinian Journey —Reviews —Proceedings 
of Learned Societies—Miscellaneous, &c, 

Also, Price 15s. in boards, Vol. I. of the ANNALS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, consisting of 500 pages of 
Letterpress, with 16 Plates. Containing papers by 
Henslow, Parnell, Thompson, Berkeley, Jenyns, Nees 
Von Esenbeck. Griesbach, Gray, Ogilby, Arnott, Babing- 
ton, Eyton, Buiird, Scomburgh, Walker, Drummond, 
Gunn, Reade, Nuttall, &c. with Original Communica 
tions from Travellers engaged in the pursuit of Natural 
History. 

R.and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





Now Ready, in 1 vol, Svo, with Illustrations, Price 12s, 


ALLOON; or, the Theory and 
Practice of Aerostation, 

Also comprising the Details of the late Aerial Expedi- 
tion to Germary, and a Catalogue of all the persons 
who have ascended from the Montgolfier to the Nassau 
Balloon. By Tuomas Monck Mason, Esq. 

“ Independent of the value of the scientific details, the 
curious descriptious and anecdotes, and striking illus- 
trations, render it the most interesting book published 
this season.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“He considers the whole subject of aerostation. It can- 
not be read without imparting much information,”— Lite. 
rary Gazette, 


9 
Just Published, small 8vo. Price 8s. with Maps of the 

Route and Authentic Table of the Days of Arrival and 

Departure of the Foreign Steam boats, the Distances, 

Prices Charged, &e. 

A GUIDE TO TRAVELLERS ALONG THE 
DANUBE, to Coustantinople, Smyrna, Ephesus, Athens, 
the Morea, and the Ionian Islands, Returning by Venice, 
through Switzerland and Paris, to London, Showing how 
this most interesting and hitherto most expensive Tour 
may be accomplished at an expense of 120/., in Four 
Months. By Ricuarp Charinar. Esq. 

Just Published, Price 8s. 

OF THE CONVENT. 

By a Protestant Lapy. 


TALES 


Just Ready, Price 21s. 
A PICTURESQUE PANORAMA OF THE 
RHINE. 
By A. Burier. 
The Drawing is excellently managed, and as a speci- 
men of Lithographic Art, most beautifal, and will bear 
comparison with the finest etching. 





F.C. Wxstiey, 162, Piccadilly. 





This Day is Published, Price 9g. 6d. No.7 
MONTHLY cHroni ep 
Principal Articles, Cy 
Lord Durham's Mission. Mod . 

On various Influences ‘ad Deboe weaving, 
Animal and Vegetable | Musical Liters (ma) 
Bodies erroneously im- | Speed on Raila ; 
puted to the Moon. Kentish Panatiag® 
Poetry of Thomas Campbell &e, Pn 
London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co 





LORD BROUGUAM'S spEECHEy 
a EDINBURGH MAGAzINy 


for SepremBeRr, Price One Shillj 
Congratulations at the Close of the Send et 
Observations on Irish Policy, addressed to hs 
formers ; by W. Sharman Crawford, ~The tte 
ples of Phrenology; by Sidney Smi —Autobj Ping, 
of an English Opium-Eater, continued — p ml 
Paris ; No. II, The Household Hospital—Steamie 
cation with India—The Feast of the Poets for Come, 
1838—Speeches of Lord Brougham, &c, &¢, Septeaig 

Wieriam Tarr, Edinburgh; Sorpxina 
and J. Cummine, Dublin. ¥ 1d Co, Loni 

HE DUBLIN UN IVERSIy 
MAGAZINE, for Szpremnge, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Contains : 1. The Last Session—2. Songs of 
Blue, No. 11.—Original Letters of Dean Sait 
net by Filicaji— 4. Jephtha’s Vow; a Poem, by bn 
Fraser—5. The Royal Confession ; a Monastic [ ad 
—6. Turkish Poetry, Third Article—7. The in 
Nest, from the German—8. The Court of Mirada 
Memoranda of the Month. ' 

Dublin; Wittram Curry junior and Company 
Samvuet Hotpsworrs, London. Sold by all Booksellen, 


LACKWOOD’S _ EDINBURG 
MAGAZINE, 
No. CCLXXYV. for Sepremper, 

Contents; I. Christopher among the Mountaius—q 
The Reciprocity and Colonial Systems—III, Logenday 
Lore. Land and Sea.—LV. Whig-Radical Corruption. 
V. Memoranda of Our Village and its Founders 
Letters of an Attach¢—VII. Love and Geology—yj 
Sophocles, Trachinza —IX. Lines, Suggested by a Poeg 
called the ‘ Flight of Youth ”—X. Coronation Soaney 
—XI. The Sentiment of Family Autiquity—XI1, Tt} 

Alcestis of Euripides. Translated by Mr, Chapman, 
Witrniam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ; au? 
Cape tt, Strand, London. - 








This Day is Published, the Second Edition of 


HE LONDON AND WESTMIk 
STER REVIEW, No. LXI. containing: 
. Modern Wood Engraving (with Illustrations.) 
. Courts of British Queens. 
Milnes’ Poems of Many Years—Memorials ofa Re 
sidence on the Continent, 
. Montaigne and his Writings. 
« The Arctic Discoveries (with Maps.) 
. Life and Scenery of Brittany and England 
. Macaulay’s Penal Code. 
. Domestic Service. 
. Sir Francis Bond Head’s Works. 
The Tower of London, 
. Bentham. 
Lord Durham and his Assailants, 
London; Henry Hooper, Pall Mall East, Edinburgh; 
Apam and Cuartes Brack. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, for 

SepremBER, contains the following among other 
Articles. 1. Review of Eastern News, No, 1X.—2 The 
Modern Hindu Stage—3. The Christa Sangita—4. Am 
lyses of Eastern Works; the Darrat-al-Mokallalah 4, 
Origin of Arcot—6. The Island of Kharak—7. Yue-lao, 
or “ The Moonlight Old Man;” a Chinese Tale-i 
Konte from Central Asia to British India—9, Goa-lf, 
China—11. Battle of Seetabuldee—12. The Komanced 
Antar—13. New Fact regarding Mahomet—14, Was 
between Burmah and China—15. Famine in {ndia-lf, 
Critical Notices--17. Penal Code of British Todia, ke. 
The Asiatic Intelligence comprises Accounts from the 
Presidencies of India (including OfficinFOrders, Appoitt- 
ments, Promotions, &c. in the Civil and Military Dept: 
ments,) Ceylon, Penang, Burmah, Persia, Dutch India 
Mauritius, China, Australasia, New Zealand, Sandwich 
Islands, Circassia, Syria, Cape of Good Hope, ke, ke. 

Wo. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Sireet. 


HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION- 

The LITERARY GAZETTE. of August 2th 

and September Ist, contains a full and interesting Re: 

port of the Proceedings of the above Association, uv 
celebrating its Eighth Anniversary at Newcastle. 

*,* The Literary Gazette is published every Satarday 
Morning, printed 6n a large sheet, in sixteen quatto 
pages, aud again, in a collected form, with the Magi 
zines. It embraces Reviews of important New Work 
with copious Extracts ; the Earliest Account of Scieati- 
fic Expeditions; ample Reports of the ‘Transactions of 
the Learned aud Scientific Bodies ; Criticisms on Must, 
the Drama, and the Fine Arts; Biographical Notices 
Original Poetry, &c. &e. 

Published by W. A, Scripps, 7. Wellington St. Strand, 
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In large 8vo. Price 9s. Part V. of the 
ORKS of JEREMY BENTHAM; 
containing :—I. Scotch Reform (Administ 
tion of Justice in Scotland)—II. Summary View of be 
Plan ofa Judicatory, under the name of the Court 
Lords Delegates—III. The Art of Pack'ng (Spee 
Juries in Libel Cases) —IV. Swear Not at All—Y, Tr 
versus Ashurst; or, Low as it is, and as it is said to a 
VI. The King against Edmonds, &c.—VII. The King 
against Wolseley, &c.—-VIIL. Official Aptitude Masia 
ized ; Expense Minimized. “tI. on 
Part VI. will appear on Ist November; Part Os 
Ist January. To be completed in about Sixteen Pa - 
Wiitram Tarr, Edinburgh; SimpK1n, MarsHatl, 
Co. London ; a nd Joun CumMIna, Dublin, 
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